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STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ 


ULYSSES 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts. 


Bound in cloth, 
16mo. $1.25 net. 
(Postage, 8 cts.) 
Japanese vellum, 


large pp. $5.00 net. 
(Postage, 10 cts.) 


Of its recent production by Beerbohm Tree the critics say: 


“IT IS THE MOST STRIKING IMAGINATIVE PRODUC- 
TION THE PRESENT GENERATION HAS WITNESSED.” 
—The Daily Express, London. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage, 13 cts.). 
Author of ‘‘ Social Evolution,” “The Control of the Tropics,” etc. 


A prominent conception here is that not past or present causes and 
conditions alone but the efficiency which looks toward the future is 
the controlling element in the evolutionary process throughout life. 





A LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


By J. B. ROSE, M. A., 


Author of ‘‘The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789 1815.” 


Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 net. 
Postage, 35 cts. 


“ To say that Mr. J. B. Rose has writt2n the best 
life of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, 
far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
been attempted.”— The Times (London). 





THE ELEMENTS OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By HARRY C. JONES, 


Associate Professor of Physical 
Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, author of ‘‘ Electrolytic 
Dissociation.” 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
Postage, 23 cts. 


A HIsTorRY OF 
POLITICAL THEORIES, 
ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


By WM. A. DUNNING, 


Professor of History in Columbia 
University. Author of ‘‘ Essays 
oh the Civil War and Reconstruc- 


tion,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 net. 
Postage, 18 cts. 


THE SCENERY 


OF ENCLAND: 


And the Causes 
to which it is due 


By THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVE- 
BURY (SIR JOHN LUBBOCK), 


With many illustrations and 


maps. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. 
Postage, 20 cts. 





AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON ELECTRICITY 


AND MACNETISM AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


A Textbook for Manual Training Schools and High Schools, 
and a Manual for Artisans, Apprentices, and Home Readers. 


By D. C. JACKSON, 
Professor of Electrica] En- 
gineering in the University of 
Wisconsin. 


and J. P. JACKSON, 


Professor of Electrical En- 

gin eering in the State College, 
ennsylvania. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net (postage 165 cts.). 








AND PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE MASTERY 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R. S. 


OF THE PACIFIC 


Author of ‘‘China in Transformation,” etc. With 
40 full page half tones and 100 drawings i in the text. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 20 cts.). 


A trenchant and exhaustive account of the development, history, and present 


status of the Far Eastern countries and 


our present and future relations to them. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8sIONS, Room 7 Congrega 
mal House. Miss Louise Day, her 


tional Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. Child, Home — 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Homx aye cpaery 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in 
ou by 7 rae a MARsACHUSETTS 1 Ps Xi MISSIONARY { so, 
ETY. ouse. Vv. Jost: 
iE Woaetnsy. Rev eefwin B Pal Palmer, Treasurer. ie 
Teena 8 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 tienal House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
urer; . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
prt Bia ark BoaRp OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
issioms, Congregational House, H, 
54 Lreasurer Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Puss Agent. Office in New York, Fi Ave, 
and Twen' ‘Sécona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Balle 8 St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING Soorrty 
—OChurch and Pareouage, te a Rev. L. H. Cobb 


D. D., Treasurer, Unit. 
Charities es, Building, New Yori: np Ret, George A. H ited 
pp cee ‘ouse, Boston, Fi eld Secretary. 


Boa aes Toieunelad Aah 
quests goltetted fn 104 Sears B isi ot Appt my to ml 
uu. ‘or aid 
E. B. Palmer, 608 Congregational ad 7 


B CONGREGATIONAL nuRoK 1 Dition of Boston 
pe is the estab. 
ent and su pert tH) ical Co opal 
Churches and Sunday Schools in and faburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; rge H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


pa. womans SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Bos. 
onal HO Annual —s 


f Cengreetions —. 
ship $2.00; i 00; pte mem =P Mrs. Henry 0 
Hotel Berkeley, Boylston 8t., Boston. | 


BostTo: =: shakes FRIEND SOO: 1827, 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presidents dent; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding tary, Room 


601 Co onal House, Boston. Fe Be 
society devoted to the material, social, meral and rell 
gious welfare of seamen. nesta should be made 
able to the Boston Seaman’s d Society. Con Da. 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Svp. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General geeeee. 
an offers its services to churehes d pastors o 
R ulpit m 618 Don lies in Honal House, PRY in other States. 


tional House. Rev. Charlies 
B. Boe, Seere 
AMERIOAN Misstex any ASSOCIATION, United 
charities Bail lew York. ‘nited 
States, evangelistic 4 nd educational at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston on office, 
pid House cago office, 153 La Salle 
treet. — a = be sent to either of the above 
oftices, or to 7% W. r, Fourth Ave. and 
enty-Seeond St., New York City. 
pr tw tere EDUCATION SOOIRTY . Bébolarnipe 
New West Education Commissi a 
for stddents fer the ———- Twen tate ten 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen —_ > 
free Christian schools > oa Utah sr New M 
WILKINS, Treasurer. 2,613 is, Congragations 
House, Boston; 151 ‘Washington Be t., 
THE ConanEa ATIONAL B HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 


tions and all co rrespondence re and 
enue should addressed. ev. Joseph B. Clark, 
and Rev. Wash: Ghoate, D. D., Correspo: ond: 
<t "iacatos, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

= under the management of the tees of the National 

‘ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers a mis- 

sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 

Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 

Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
eas' 


Hartford, Ct. abo Beq 

of the National Council of the Congregational Churches 

of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 

purpose of Ministerial ag * All ean em | 

should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 

St., New Haven, Ct. 

THE Copenmestsem aL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUuB- 

LISHING SOCIETY, gational on Boston. 

lard Scott, D. D.. ‘pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
d Treasurer. 


Serre Mission ¢, which is in charge of th 
Lemay! 2 ‘ment, ec! c e of the 
oon etary, ns Sunday school missionaries, > 
nishes feason oo libraries and other necessary lite’ 
ture to new and needy Linger tome ge gf or at Feduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of is de ent 
are wholly ae Ly appropriations from the Busl- 
ness De ntributions from churches, 
Sunday cher. aoe individuals go directly for mission 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field tary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is ew England Superintendent for 


this de tment. 
d'known in the trade ae the Pligrim Press, 
er, . own in the le as the r 
publishes Christan 


tionalist and World, 
e S iat ben 4 F- Of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
books for etwee f sehools and home reading, 


an uisites for churches and Sunday 

Records and selis the books of all other publishers a8 
well as its own, Its treasury is entirely se te from 
De ent, to whic. ceerever 


ag 
a 


onary 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for 
cakes pant for oo from Ohio and all states 
east shoul¢ be sent te the Business er, J. 
eeey, at Boston, and from the t interior and we st. 
rn.states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Il. 


The Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 


which appeared in the New Year’s number of 7/he 
Congregationalist, has been called for so many 
times that we have printed it on cardboard in iand- 
some style with ornamental tinted border ani il- 
luminated initial. We send it postpaid for 25 cents. 
It is worth hanging up in your office. Address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 











Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers. carriage, either postage or expressage, ts an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


Tue Macmitcan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregation ‘sm, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, m: ce 4 
volume worth reading by every student of Conzre 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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DISTRESS after eating, belching and nausea be- 
tween meals are symptoms of dyspepsia, which 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla always cures. 


THE stomach and bowels are kept in a normal! 
condition, and constipation is unknown in the baby 
fed on Mellin’s Food. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAy WASHING- 
TON TouRs, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


A Snocessful Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
aum interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzst $10.00 rrimcirat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. © ‘tor Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDG., NEW YORK 
The Conservative 
INVESTOR utes sezees 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 
on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally ae ‘otiated 
loans ot over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent % ae ey refer you "to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 
WM. R. COMPTON, 1 Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
. especially 


for cash 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


4g, K. HUMPHREY 
60 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


_ CHAS. CHAS. E. GIB GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have Phen idle money? We can at ‘ou six percent on 
Hote mi oe mortgage securit e as Government 
bond years expe ae Highest references. For 
full et 
_PERKING & co... 


without deductions on safe loans 
6 to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 
success in supplying conservative 
capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 


in soliciting correspondence from parties pind money to invest 
in real estate of d safet rences 

























Lawrence, Kansas. 








cCUR 


given. All iL correspondence ees. answered. 
Investment ates 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
dress label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the egy ge~ ll 
CHANGE - ——, —— of oe ¢ nd 
must reac Le Poy mn Friday to insure th sending 
of the Daper of the following week to a new y adareae 
D1 JON TINU. ANOES.—In accordance ith the aimost 
versal wish of our subscribers, opens are continued 
un It there is a pooctne order to oe ® In connection 
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The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices. arene of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten > 





BOSTON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASsoOcIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Editk 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 

bmg oA MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

oun cee of the Woman’s Board of _- a 
Ha arn egational House, every Friday at ¢ A. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. owen 
8t., New’ York. Bey ose. te 1833. “Object; te 
improve the moral and social fseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; t 
homes and bearding houses in lead pte dh at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo going ves vessels ; 
fe Boa. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested ie direct to 
the main office of the soclety at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
wer. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wess 


Notices under this di five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost jeetestlonn Win cents pod insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 




















For Sale at Auburndale, house with small stable; 
corner lot, moderate cost. Apply to J. M. Perry, No. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Appalachian Plateau at Asheville. New house 
sunny rooms, Northern cooking, home comforts and good 
table. Near —. Moderate rates for board. Mrs. 
McK. Gulliver, Box 47, Asheville, N. C. 





A Young Woman of refi pees 
experienced in stenography and eee bg and under- 
standing bookkeeping, would take work at home or posi- 
tion in office or private secretary’s work. Best refer- 
ences. Address P. 0. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


For Sale. Ra arta couptry _— and farm of 70 
acres, at M 1 miles from center, 2 from 
sea; fine Be coe and, nearly all tillable ; "koa 
of fruit, shade and forest; livin water, ample and con- 
venient buildings. All in first-class order. Address 
Box 695, Milford, Ct 








MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
| now regular course in all “estament with addt- 
tional ction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursda int Sens. 4, 1902, o A. M. 
For Catalogue or set formation * 
. Beckwith, 4 Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Seaere requirements. Allowance for service in 
D me and Hospital. Sree nanan Weer S ens 
Gore 17t ay vg instruction in act practice. 
J. H. JACK . M., .. REG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 








THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
Kingston, R. 1. 

A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. Courses in iculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biclesy, 8 pee 
General Science lead to the degree of B. 8. 

aratory Department. Dormitories. Tuition ps4 

end for illustrated catalogue. 
J. H. WASHBURN, PH. D., President. 

















A TEACHER in a large private school, experienced 
in conducting pesties abroad, will take 
a o cmaall Beret of ladies to Europe i bt. bene summer of 1902. 
witzerland, France any, Holland, 
Ene and. References Seo a Address E 2, care The 
Congregationalist. 


CHURCH HYMNS & soxcs, 


by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


» THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 

$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


A Monthly Publication of the American Missionary Association 
It presents fresh information from many mission fields. 
Articies attractively illustrated Fe ate ype am By 
tions, churches and homes. heh “- — of national im 
portance ably discussed by pon 
It is of interest to every C octian an in the land. 
Subscriptions are solicited for the new year at fifty 
cents eac 

Address Editor, American Missionary, 
Congregational Rooms, 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 

New York wwe N. ¥. 








% FARM MORTGAGES 


O iowa sae Ssinumseoss ses esta 7 , An 
escriptions on application. n ~ 
ested write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary poneee. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 





Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CONVINCING EVIDENCE | 


From All Over the Country as to the Value of Our Proposition: 





In Greater 


“$10 Securcs 2 $480 LOt newvorn” 


EORGE WASHINGTON, in the famous ‘‘Campaign of Long Island,” led the Continental army 

across Brooklyn, encamping upon the plain now known as “Rugby.” Little did any one then 

‘ —- how densely populated and how immensely valuable that vacant territory would ene 
ay become. 

Thousands of the readers of The Congregationalist read with great interest in the issue of 
January 25th the remarkable statements regarding New York City’s growth and the increase of its 
property values. The Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, Pastor Emeritus of the Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, in his interesting address before the Society of old Brooklynites recently, referred 
to the time when the Astor House in New York was built, and to the fact that the original John Jacob 
Astor said that he bought property, but did not se//. This, as every one knows, is the foundation of 
the tremendous wealth of the Astor family, and the opportunities for profit in New York real estate 
- eg infinitely greater than they were in the early times, as we shall be glad to prove to any 
nquirer. 














A Rugby Residence—Linden Ave. 
A REM ARK ABLE RECORD Since our first general advertising appeared last February, we have sold $600,000 worth of — 

property to people in all parts of the world, from Alaska to Manilla, South Africa and Brazil, besi 

almost $1,000, worth to residents of New York City itself. Those Who Investigated A 
$200,000 to their original Purchase. Of the 700 people to whom we sold lots, 360 have visited New York at our expense. One asked for his money 
back, and got it. 72 persons confirmed their original purchases, and 287 increased their holdings to an aggregate of $200,000 ; the most marvelous stamp 
of commendation ever given a commercial house. A letter to us will give you their names, doubtless some in your own locality. We subjoin just a few out of 
scores of appreciative letters received from Mail Order Customers. Many more will be sent you on application. Any these writers will doubtless 
gladly answer your inquiries if you inclose a 2c. stamp. 








a plain statement of facts. I found the facts more moderate means who desire: to invest on the installment 
‘satisfactory than was anticipated by reading the adver- an the opportunity seems to me exceptionally good. 
tisement. Jery truly yours, (Rev.) J. W. BRADSHAW. 
I was more than pleased with the investment and take 
this any to express my atete that you made 
such a business proposition possible. I have invested in 
several building and loan associations, have insured in a 
number of different insurance companies, have _pur- 


*‘ Doubled My Purchase the Day I Saw 
Rugby ”’ 
WALKER, Iowa, Nov, 20, 1901. 


Woop, HARMON & Co., New York City: 
GENTLEMEN—I wish to express my entire confidence 


First Bought 2 Lots, Then 2 More, 
Then 8 More 








in “ Rugby.” I hold in grateful remembrance the kind 
treatment I received at your office on my recent visit to 
5 ae} York. Ywuur clerks are ladies and gentlemen in- 
eed. 

At your expense I visited Rugby, and I am free to ex- 
press my conviction that it is destined to become a 
maguificent residence portion of Brooklyn. Iam led to 
this belief by its relation to Prospect Park, the building 
enterprises near by, the easy access to the business parts 
of New York and Brooklyn, the ideal and uniform sur- 
face of the entire site, and the improvements which 
your firm are making in grading streets and beautifying 
he property. I doubled my purchase the day I saw 
Rugby. I observe with great satisfaction your restric- 
tions prohibiting intoxicants and cheap residences. 
You are at liberty to use this testimonial as you please. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) R. M. ACKERMAN, Pastor M. E. Church. 


“More Satisfactory than Anticipated ”’ 


President’s Office, Wisconsin Business College. 
MANITOWO(, Wi8., Nov 30, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN-— Gratitude expressed is practical Golden 
Rule action. As you know | purchased Rugby lots and 
visited them. I then knew that your advertisement was 


chased real estate in different desirable localities, but I 
consider my investment in Rugby the best investment 
and the best insuravce 1 have ever made. Thanking 
you for your courteous treatment and trusting I may see 
my way clear to make further investments with you at 
an early date, Iam yours truly, C. F. MOORE. 


*¢ Opportunity Exceptionally Good’’ 


Pastor’s Study, First Congregational Church, 
OBERLIN, O., Nov. 27, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Having availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of visiting your property, “ Rugby,” in which I had 
previously made some investment, I take pleasure in 
saying that I was pleased and more than pleased with 
my purchase. So far as it is possible to forecast the 
future, I should say that investment in such property in 
Brooklyn on such terms as you offer cannot fail to be 
profitable. The comparatively limited area open to 
ocomeener, the favorable location of your property 
within this area, the high character of the improvements 
already made and contemplated, must surely make this 
very desirable residence property within a ye og 
tively short time. Terms of purchase could not well be 
more favorable than those you propose. For persons of 


Office Supt. of Public Schools, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., Nov. 16, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: -, 4 

GENTLEMEN—Seeing your advertisement, I was, in- 
terested sufficiently to make inquiry concerning the 
reliability of the firm. After investigation ey | this 
line to my satisfaction, I visited New York and found 
that the lots were all the firm represented them to be— 
most beautiful and healthful as to location and within 
thirty minutes’ ride of City Hall in New York. I at once 
bought two lots. Returning home, thinking about the 
lots, after some deliberation, I bought two more lots. 
Having occasion about two months after this to go te 
New York, I in visited Rugby But this time I 
wanted to see the lots and surroundings without jan 
agent, for I feared that with an agent of the firm condi- 
tions had been drawn in too glowing colors. Kut I was 
charmed with the improvements, and on coming home 
I invested in eight more lots, making twelve lots in all 
purchased by me. Wood, Harmon & Co., in my estima- 
tion, are wholly reliable, and purchasing lots of them is 
a safe and profitable investment. 

You may use this for publication if you consider it of 
any value, but I have written it simply to express my 
honest wu in regard to your work. Sincerely, 

KIMBER CLEAVER, Supt. of Public Schools. 





FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


the cost of 





As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all 
our railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our ads arg d and 

this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you it 

purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that propor.ion equal to cost of round-trip 


persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash 

ind one word of 
uy, we will c cost of the fare on your 
Chicago ticket. 





Increased from $450 to $1,800 
on Seeing Rugby 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 17, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Just a few words in praise of Rugby and 
your business methods. I became interested in your 
i got A through the recommendation of a friend who 

invested in two lots. His enthusiasm and the ex- 
treme fairness of your pr. position enthused me. I 
visited Rugby intending to buy a lot for $450. That I 
was pleased with the property is evidenced by the fact 
that I bought $1,800 worth, just four times as much as 
I had intended. 

I consider this the best and safest investment I know 
of, for one can buy without noticing the outlay. and at 
the same time the property is increasing in value at the 
rate of 30 per cent. per year. I have studied surround- 
ing conditions carefully, and consider Brooklyn the 
most promising city 7, the world. You may use my name 


as reference. ery one 
DON. C. WESTERFIELD. 


*¢Even More Desirable than Represented ”’ 


Patent Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. ., Nov. 19. 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York, N.Y : 

GENTLEMEN-—I take pleasure in stating that, after 
visiting ae Pe § and making a careful investigation of 
the standing of Wood, Harn.on & Co., I bought, on behalf 
of my wife, Lindeu Boulevard lots 5 and 6, block 4,675. 
at $900 each. I had prior to my vi-it decided to take 
two lots at $590 each, and had so instructed you, but, 
finding the property even more desirable than repre- 
sented, decided to increase my investment. 

I was for many years aresident of Brooklyn, and have 
witnessed the rapid development of outlying sections 
there, and [regard Rugby as very desirable. My purchase 
is the best evidence of my confidence in Rugby and in 
your firn: Iam perfectly satisfied in every way with my 
purchase, and shali be pleased to answer in detail any 
inquiries with respect to Rugby. Very rig Poy 

FREDERICK L. PITTMAN, 
Assistant Examiner. 


‘‘Contract Better Than I Expected” 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 29, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Yours of recent date to hand, inclosin 
contracts for Rugby lots In looking over the contr «ct 
find it to be better in fact than [ had expe ted; restric- 
tivps in bui ding make values in property as well as other 
conditions, * 

I bought a lot last May; in September I visited New 
York and after seeing the park-like condition of Rugby, 
the location and the possibilities, I concluded to pur- 
chase two lots on Linden Boulevard, as I had sold my 
fir-t lot at 10 per cent. i:crease three months after I 
bought it : 

I would say further that a gentleman who was in New 
York with me at the time took the two adjoining lots, 
and since then two other parties have purchased three 
lots through my recommendation. Allow me to thank 
you for the courteous treatment received and for the 
credit of railroad fare sogencrously allowed Yours wiv, 





For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell 
subject to the following guarantees from us: If at the expiration 


ou a regular New York City lot, full size, 
the year 1902 this $480 Jot is not 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER 
worth $576—or 20 per cent. increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be 


potions stevter lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments 
have nm completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 











Isn’t this evidence sufficiently convincing to warrant your sending the initial 
payment of $10, or at least writing to us for the full details of this marvelous 
proposition ? 

In fact (as lots are selling very fast), we will say this: In order to secure for 
you the earliest possible advantage of selection, and an immediate share in the 
increase of values, we agree to return to you—cheerfully and without quibbling 
—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly satisfied on ex- 
aminiag our entire proposition within one year, that it is just as represented. 
Isn’t this fair?,;=Sit right down and mail us $10. You’ll never regret it! 








Residences on Linden Ave., near Rugby 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. “A 4,” 257 B’WAY, NEW YORK 
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Event and Comment 


March First of the Month Number 
FEATURES FOR NEXT WEEK 


Cover portrait of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
President of Union Seminary, and an interview 
detailing some of his plans for his trip to India and 
Japan as raskell Lecturer. 

Going to Church in Ancient Zurich, with illus- 
trations, by Bishop John H. Vincent. 

Some Impressions of Missions in Asia, by 
John R. Mott. 

In the [Michigan Copper Country, with numer- 
ous pictures, by Rev. Arthur Metcalf. 

the Life of the Christian. Hl., by G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The Speech of His Lifetime, by Lewis Whiting, 
a story. 

Hiram, a Study of Indolence, by Patterson Du 
Bois. 

Sar’ Abby’s Pink Parasol, a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 





The past week has in- 
creased the fund for 
the support and train- 
ing of the Indian orphans by nearly 
$1,000, making the total amount during 
the fortnight since the appeal was made 
public about $2,500. One thousand dol- 
lars a week is certainly none too high 
an ideal at which to aim. There are many 
reasons why it is not best to prolong the 
raising of this fund over an extended 
period. We therefore urge our readers 
to give quickly while the special oppor- 
tunity is before them, and the mission- 
aries are anxiously waiting to know how 
much money is to be at their disposal. 
Will it not be possible to obtain $10,000 
before the first of April? A gratifyingly 
large number of $20 contributions are 
being received. The fact that just this 
sum will provide for an orphan for an 
entire year appeals to givers. Think of 
the satisfaction to be derived for an 
entire twelve months in the thought 
that a little boy or girl on the other side 
of the globe is being made happier, 
healthier and better by your benevolence. 
As yet the contributions have been mainly 
from individuals, but we trust that Sunday 
school classes, Endeavor Societies and 
other organizations will be disposed to 
join in this noble undertaking. Send all 
contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, treas- 
urer of the American Board, Boston, 
Marking them for ‘The India Famine 
Children,” 


$1,000 More for the 
Indian Orphans 


N ot since the bequest 
2 ea by Daniel Hand of 

$1,000,000 to enable 
the A. M. A. to carry on its educational 
work in the South has there been so nota- 
ble a single contribution as that which 
will come to the association from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Julia E. B. Brick 
of Brooklyn. While it cannot be af. 
firmed, as the daily papers have stated, 


that the A. M. A. as residuary legatee 
will have a full $1,000,000, there will be 

* at least $100,000, and quite likely consid- 
erably more, wherewith to equip in a 
proper fashion the Joseph K. Brick agri- 
cultural, industrial and normal school 
near Enfield, N.C. This was founded in 
1895, Mrs. Brick being the chief contrib- 
utor to the original buildings. Her in- 
terest has since then been fostered by 
personal inspection of the school. On 
one such tour of inspection she was ac- 
companied by her lawyer, who may have 
thought before he visited Enfield that 
she was giving too large a proportion of 
her money to the school, but, after see- 
ing it with her, he sent her his own check 
for $5,000, saying that he believed it was 
foreordained that this splendid work for 
these colored people in the South should 
be carried on in this way, and added, ‘‘Is 
not that pretty good Calvinism for a 
Methodist?’”’ The peculiarity of the 
school is that all the teachers and work- 
ers are blacks. Its principal, T. S. In- 
borden, has had as romantic a career as 
Booker Washington, beginning by walk- 
ing eight miles every day in order to 
learn to read and write. The school is 
overcrowded, and it needs just such a 
lift as this. splendid bequest will permit. 
It may perhaps take its place, in due 
time, alongside of Tougaloo, Tuskegee, 
Fisk and the other great Negro schools 
of the South. 


We wonder how many of 
our pastors are turning 
the Lenten season to account in one way 
or another. We have always believed 
that it pays to take advantage of this 
special season when so many Christians 
the world over are turning their thought 
toward the closing period in our Saviour’s 
life. We should be glad to have infor- 
mation regarding methods employed. 
One commendable and profitable plan is 
for the pastor to spend a week day hour 
with his people in special Lenten read- 
ings. A Western minister of our ac- 
quaintance, for instance, is devoting one 
hour each Friday morning to readings 
from the translation of Job by Prof. 
John F. Genung in his Epic of the Inner 
Life. Moulton’s volumes and Cheyne’s 
and Driver’s critical works are used in 
connection with the classes. This same 
pastor has made good use in other years 
of Browning’s and Tennyson’s poems. 
A Vermont pastor ranges from Thomas 
x Kempis’s Imitation of Christ and Pea- 
body’s Jesus and the Social Question to 
Emerson’s Essays and Crawford’s Via 
Crucis. There are other excellent vol- 
umes for this special purpose within easy 
reach of the average pastor. To mention 


Lenten Readings 


only two, we would specify Hugh Black’s 
Culture and Restraint and John Watson’s 
Mind of the Master. 


ea ‘ Addressing the students 
pa ona of Smith College on the 

recent Day of Prayer, 
President Seelye deplored the neglect of 
this time-honored day on the part of the 
churches and expressed his strong desire 
that there should be more outspoken in- 
terest. He is right in his diagnosis of the 


situation, and we are glad that he has ~ 


spoken on the matter. There is too little 
remembrance of the children of the 
church away at college in the prayers of 
the local church. When they come home 
they are often overlooked, and the recog- 
nition and sympathy which many a stu- 
dent covets are denied him on the alto- 
gether mistaken assumption that because 
he has become a collegian he has out- 
grown the old home ties. We comment 
elsewhere upon the duty of the churches 
located in the midst of great student com- 
munities. But there is an equal duty on 
the part of the church whose sons and 
daughters depart every autumn for some 
college community at a distance. Are 
their names ever mentioned on the church 
calendar? Are they made to feel that 
the church rejoices in their developing 
life, would claim, as in a measure its 
own, their successes, and would serve 
them in every way possible? About one 
church in a hundred does something of 
this sort. The other ninety-nine neglect 
the great opportunity. 


The Home Missionary So- 
Christian Work ciety is to be congratulated 
in Cuba 

on having again in its em- 
ploy Rev. G. L. Todd, who went to Cuba 
two years ago under its commission, but 
who about a year ago was induced by the 
government to assume the responsible 
position of superintendent of the Re- 
form School in Guanajay. After serv- 
ing in this capacity for a number of 
months, he was able to pass over his 
duties to a Cuban, and on the first of 
January he renewed his relationship to 
the Home Missionary Society. Mean- 
time Rev. A. de Barritt, who has been 
stationed at Cienfuegos, has severed his 
connection with the society in order to 
devote his whole time to the work of re- 
lieving and training the orphans, in be- 
half of whom he has already done a much 
needed and worthy work. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society force in Cuba now consists 
of Mr. Todd, Rev. C. W. Frazer, stationed 
at Guanajay, Rev. E. P. Herrick, who 
has had charge of the Central Church in 
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Havana, and two natives, stationed, re- 
spectively, at Guanabacoa and San An- 
tonio de Los Banos. There is ample field 
in Cuba, with her population of over a 
million and a half, for all the re-enforce- 
ments which the Home Missionary So- 
ciety will be able to bring to its earnest 
and busy workers already on the ground. 
It is encouraging, too, that Christian 
comity is to be regarded in Cuba, as it 
already has been to a considerable degree 
in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
This very week a conference is being held 
in Cienfuegos, at which representatives 
of all the missionary societies engaged in 
work in the islands discuss questions of 
common interest. In view of the fact 
that two Baptist organizations, two Meth- 
odist, the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Disciples of Christ, Friends, Lutherans 
and Congregationalists are all repre- 
sented in the Protestant propaganda in 
Cuba, it is eminently desirable that every 
measure should be taken to prevent over- 
crowding and apparent rivalry. 


During the years of 
business depression 
the salaries of ministers were in many 
instances lowered. This reduction was 
usually accepted without complaint, as 
wages and income generally were reduced. 
With better times and increased cost of 
living the percentage of wages has in- 
creased. The beginning of the present 
year marked advances in almost every 
kind of business. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, increased the pay of 
its 97,000 employees. New schedules of 
payment have been adopted by several 
Western railroads. The United States 
Steel Corporation has announced plans 
for pensions which will insure against 
want in old age for a large number of 
men. But, with here and there an ex- 
ception, we have not noted any increase 
in the salaries of ministers. Any ad- 
vances made are likely to be sent to us 
for publication. Reductions are seldom 
mentioned. But we hear of lessening 
incomes of churches, making it necessary 
to cut down expenses, and the pastor 
usually is awarded his full share of the 
loss. Recently in an association of min- 
isters some statements were made of 
privations which we would publish if 
we could without betraying confidences. 
Hardly any one complained for himself, 
but the sense of anxiety ‘was keen, 
especially in ministers living in places 
where educational advantages are limited, 
for the future of their children. In suc 
communities there are few business open- 
ings forthe sons and daughters of min- 
isters, as they grow to maturity, while 
there is little prospect of their being able 
to get out into the world and find work 
elsewhere. If churches are to expect 
strong and ambitious ministers for their 
leaders, they must not neglect to provide 
for their reasonable financial needs. 


Minister’s Salaries 


Some suggestive facts 
are presented by the 
New York State Sun- 
day School Association from considera- 
tion of its annual report, which deserve 
the attention of all Christian workers. 
It is shown that on an average less than 
twenty per cent. or two-fifths of the 
scholars in ten years have accepted 


The Recruiting Field 
of the Church 


Christ while in the schools. The average 
period during which the scholars attend 
Sunday school is not over ten years. 
Statistics of conversions indicate that 
not more than one-fifth become professed 
Christians after leaving the Sunday 
school. The report of 1901 indicates that 
the rate of conversion has about doubled 
in the Sunday schools over the average 
rate of former years, and this is attrib- 
uted largely to the general adoption of 
Decision Day. Many scholars in the 
Sunday school are at a period when di- 
rect and wise efforts to bring them to 
decision results in making them dis- 
ciples of Christ. But if the period 
passes without such effort, many of them 
remain unconverted to the end of their 
lives. It is to be presumed that most 
of those who attend Sunday schools ex- 
pect sometime to be Christians. If no 
definite effort is made to change that 
sometime into now, do not the churches 
neglect their greatest opportunity? The 
New York Sunday School Association 
proposes to put into its field an evan- 
gelist to devote himself to this work, 
and by the distribution of literature, the 
organization of classes of teachers and 
Christian workers and other means to 
seek a larger increase in the member- 
ship of the churches. 


Archbishop Mignot of 
“eam one in Toulouse, France, in an 
address to the bishops of 
his diocese recently delivered at the Cath- 
-olic University of Toulouse, rejected the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas, and called 
for an inductive theology based on the 
facts made known by the study of the 
history of religion and dogma and higher 
criticism of the Scriptures. He accepts 
the evolutionary hypothesis and rejects 
the traditional theory of the atonement 
posited on the historicity of the story of 
the Fall. Archbishop Mignot was a wel- 
come visitor at the Vatican just before 
the recent appointment of the commis- 
sion on Scripture interpretation, and the 
knowing ones are drawing inferences 
therefrom. He is not the only French 
Catholic prelate who is thinking and 
speaking freely. 


‘The new Bishop of 
The Joy of Minis- 7 ondon, Winnington-In- 
ee ree. gram, recently went 
down to East London, where -he is much 
endeared to the people of his former 
diocese, and told them of his burdens 
in the larger sphere in which he now 
rules. Eighty letters a day to be an- 
swered ; 560 parishes to be cared for, 
etc. Looking at East London from the 
standpoint of his bishop’s palace at Ful- 
ham, he said that the poor section looked 
more attractive than ever. And why? 
Because of its ever throbbing life, be- 
cause of the warmth of the people’s 
hearts, their abounding generosity and 
the splendid self-sacrifice of the clergy. 
In this the bishop speaks out what doubt- 
less is in the mind of many a prelate or 
parson who has left the smaller and 
lower charge for the larger and higher. 
Authority, revenue and social position 
never compensate the Christian worker 
who is truly spiritual for the contact with 
life, the human brotherhood and generos- 
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ity which the obscure and humble parish 
often furnishes, 


In the early pioneer days 
of acountry sects multiply, 
The same positive attributes 
of character which make men great ad. 
venturers and pioneers make them great 
sectarians. This thought is suggested 
now by the sagacious comments on Aus- 
tralian life written by Rev. J. C. Green. 
ough, the well-known English Baptist, 
for the Christian World, London, in which 
he calls attention to the babel of sects 
and sectaries to be found in Australia. 
There, as with us, there are large move- 
ments of Christian unity among the older 
and more established denominations— 
movements making for solidification of 
the various army corps of the Christian 
host. But on the outer fringes, as with 
us, there are the divisive spirits chiefly 
engaged in proselyting. Then, too, there, 
as here, the very necessities of home 
missionary expansion call for increased 
denominational esprit de corps, when 
practical aspects of the problem are 
faced, even though at the moment de- 
nominational leaders are freely acknow!- 
edging, looking at the matter from the 
theoretical standpoint, that Christian 
comity is desirable. Thus, in many an 
American small town dependent upon 
home missionary aid, it must be said, as 
Dr. Greenough says of the Australian 
small centers, that “there are more pro- 
fessions of brotherhood on the lips than 
of corresponding feelings in the heart.” 


Multiplication 
of Sects 


Itis prophetic of the future 
The Parliament that what poets have con- 
“ee ceived of and sung about 
is beginning to be petitioned for in legis- 
latures and discussed in the newspapers. 
The conception of the organic unity of 
the race is taking root. The successful 
working of large federations of states 
like the United States, the German em- 
pire and the Australian commonwealth 
is inevitably suggesting the co-ordination 
of nations. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts now has before it a petition 
which none of its most optimistic admir- 
ers expect to take the form of law to- 
morrow. But as testimony it has its 
value. It points to increasing social 
sensitiveness, a drawing together of men, 
a breaking down of old conceptions of 
exclusive national patriotism and the in- 
coming of new conceptions of world pa- 
triotism. The petitioners, among whom 
are not a few well-known Congregational 
clergymen and laymen in Boston and 
vicinity, petition the legislature for a 
world legislature, for such action by Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States as will result in the United States 
summoning the nations together to form 
a world federation, expressing its will 
through world legislation, binding peo- 
ples to obedience to common laws, en- 
forcing principles of justice on all conti- 
nents and among all the islands of the 
seas. Visionary, it will besaid. Stranger 
things have happened. Latin-America, 
assembled at the City of Mexico in re- 
cent conference, has gone much farther 
in this direction than any one would have 
dared predict three months ago. 
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pene Much sooner than usual, 
Who Was Our ' 
Dest Felons after an important histori 
of the Spanish-American war and the 
relations of European Powers to it bids 
fair to be revealed. And this for various 
reasons, notably because the Powers of 
Europe are eager to be proved to have 
been our aforetime and constant friends, 
and especially just now because Great 
Britain and Germany are somewhat 
estranged, and anything that the one 
may do to reveal the other as hostile to 
us, is counted as a fair stroke in the 
strife. We have yet to see any evidence 
produced by the German government 
which shows that the British ambassador 
in Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, or 
the nation he represented, was other 
than friendly or honest with us during 
the critical days preceding the opening of 
the war. Sir Julian Pauncefote does 
seem to have acted at the suggestion of 
the Austrian minister in formally leading 
in an effort to formulate a joint note from 
the Powers to the United States, so late as 
April 15, 1898, in which they were to 
declare that in view of concessions made 
by Spain, April 10, the Powers deemed our 
intervention in Cuba not justifiable. But 
proof that Sir Julian took the initiative 
in this, or that he considered it as likely 
to be indorsed by his government, or 
that he personally approved of the new 
attempt to interfere with our course 
as a nation, we do not find. There is 
too mueh collateral testimony, oral and 
written, respecting the relative attitudes 
of Britons and Germans during the first 
stages of the war with pain to make it 
seem probable that a fi ll disclosure of 
official documents now would show Great 
Britain to have been playing us false and 
Germany to have been our best friend. 


The Anglo-Japanese treaty 
has drawn the attention of 
the electors from the South African fight, 
and with good results, for in lieu of larger 
and newer issues there was danger of 
morbidity in point of view in facing the 
process of attrition. Army estimates 
laid before the House of Commons last 
week indicate that the Ministry is reduc- 
ing the fighting force and the expense of 
the army, and looks forward to material 
reductions in the near future. The Boer 
delegates have left The Hague, possibly 
forthe United States. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Liverpool last week puts him 
farther than ever away from the Liberals 
who still believe in Irish home rule, and 
from those of them who are pro-Boers. 
He is still a critic of the Ministry for its 
management of the South African war, 
and he would go farther than Lord Salis- 
bury in making concessions to the Boers. 
But each speech he makes defines his 
position more clearly as virtually Liberal 
Unionist rather than as Liberal, as that 
word was interpreted ten years ago. He 
is bold in denouncing Irish home rule, 
and in pleading for elimination of that 
issue from English party politics ; but on 
other issues he is adroit or vague, and 
distinctly opportunist. Mr. Chamberlain, 
on the contrary, is boldly outspoken in 
defense of the national course in South 
Africa, and generous in his praise of the 
colonies for their support, moral and 
military; and by his respect for American 


British Politics 





cal event, the inner history 


and colonial opinion and his contempt 
for European opinion does much, of 
course, to increase the racial and im- 
perial spirit, which he, better than any 
other Englishman of the time, knows best 
how to stimulate by words and acts as 
colonial secretary. 


Prince Henry, brother 
of the German em- 
peror, sailed from Bremerhaven on the 
15th, a passenger on the great vessel, the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, which will race for 
New York in an effort to make a record 
passage. United States Consul Diederich 
of Bremen, in a parting salutation to the 
prince, described his visit as the natural 
expression of friendly relations between 
a Dreibund created by heaven, namely, 
one including the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany. He claimed that 
the three great nations of the Germanic 
peoples should be united in close ties of 
friendship for the advancement of peace 
and civilization. This is a sentiment 
which every American of Teutonic stock 
would echo, and unquestionably Prince 
Henry’s visit will tend to hasten such a 
Dreibund, if it does not already exist. 
In opposition to Slavic ambitions such a 
Dreibund may be necessary. But as re- 
spects industrial and commercial rivalry 
there are no other three Powers which bid 
fair to be such strenuous rivals during 
the next decade or two, and it will be 
well for the world if in that strife com- 
mon racial and religious ideals are not 
forgotten. 


Prince Henry Sails 


vicitiiaiiaiass Prince Henry will have 
aun oes " from the American peo- 

ple a most cordial recep- 
tion. He very wisely will not differen- 
tiate between German-Americans and 
other Americans in any of his acts or 
words. There will be no effort on his 
part to stir the embers of latent fires. 
Sufficient for the hour will be his recog- 
nition that thousands of Germans have 
found a home here which suits them bet- 
ter than the Fatherland, and a country 
to which they are intensely loyal. Of 
course he and his sovereign each know 
full well what Germany has lost to the 
United States in sturdy men aud virtuous 
women with a pioneer spirit. But it is 
both useless and bad form to mourn about 
it now. Transplanted to this country, 
the German makes for conservatism, 
thrift and domestic joys in the commu- 
nity. He furnishes admirable soldiers to 
the state in time of war. He votes for 
honest money when the Yankee often 
loses his bearings, political and moral. 
He stubbornly stands out against legis- 
lation which interferes with customs and 
habits that he believes are beyond the 
realm of state control. He is content to 
acquire a competency by slow but sure 
methods, and is not given to speculation 
or to exploitation of the public for per- 
sonal profit. Hesupports liberal schemes 
of public education. He gives gener- 
ously to endowment of schools of art 
and music, and patronizes freely those 
social agencies which minister to the 
esthetic enrichment of American life. 
Because he is this sort of a citizen he has 
come to have an influential place in the 
life of the nation. Prince Henry will be 
wise if he studies the influence on the 
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German of his American environment, 
for he has received much as well as given 
much, 


In its broader aspects 
wa this epoch-marking 

treaty is dealt with in 
another column. The treaty was signed 
Jan, 30 in London, and was made public 
on the 11th inst., coming as a decided sur- 
prise to Russia and France, but probably 
anticipated by the diplomats of the 
United States and Germany. Its pre- 
amble declares that the motive for the 
alliance is “solely a desire to maintain 
the status quo and general peace in the 
extreme East, and... especially... 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of China and Korea, and in securing 
equal opportunities in those countries 
for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions.” The contracting parties deny 
any aggressive tendencies. They simply 
intend to conserve national interests, 
Great Britain mainly in China, Japan 
in Korea, and agree to act only when 
their respective interests are “‘ threatened, 
either by the aggressive action of any 
other Power, or by disturbances arising 
in China or Korea necessitating the in- 
tervention of either of the contracting 
parties for the protection of the lives and 
property of its subjects.”” They alsoagree 
that if either Power, in defense of its re- 
spective interests, becomes involved in a 
war with another Power, the other con- 
tracting party will maintain strict neu- 
trality and use its best efforts to prevent 
other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. That is, if Japan and 
Russia grapple, Great Britain is pledged 
to neutrality and to efforts to prevent 
France coming to Russia’s aid. But if 
other Powers should join in hostilities 
against one of the contracting parties, 
then the other contracting party will 
come to its assistance and will “conduct 
war in common and make peace in mu- 
tual agreement withit.” That is, if Rus- 
sia and Japan, or Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, are not allowed to fight out their is- 
sues alone, but are the occasion of a gen- 
eral combat, then Great Britain and 
Japan must be reckoned on as partners. 
The agreement takes effect immediately, 
remains in force five years and is bind- 
ing for a year after either party de- 
nounces it. 


Thesigning of this com- 
pact, and especially its 
bold publication without any preliminary 
warning of the British public even, 
deeply stirred higher circles of statecraft 
and the populaces of Europe, America 
and Asia. Its proof of the vigor and re- 
source of the British Ministry, when 
dealing at the same time with the diffi- 
cult South African problem, instantly 
toned up British opinion and self-respect 
and extorted praise in the main from the 
British press, irrespective of party, due 
emphasis, of course, being placed by all on 
the radical innovation in British policy 
and the momentous consequences in- 
volved. The news had a sobering effect 
in Berlin, where the treaty’s anti-Rus- 
sian aim gave popular satisfaction, and 
where the proof of the resources of Brit- 
ish diplomacy was not unnoticed by those 
who have deprecated the recent and 
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still present popular German animosity 
toward Great Britain. The French For- 
eign Office seems to have been in dense 
ignorance of what was pending, and the 
French press realize that if this be a fact 
it is proof positive that France, which 
formerly was consulted on all great in- 
ternational issues, has to a degree be- 
come a negligible quantity. At Wash- 
ington there is satisfaction that there has 
been a declaration in so positive and pub- 
lic a way of a policy which serves warn- 
ing on St. Petersburg that she is not to 
be allowed to absorb Manchuria or China, 
either politically or industrially. In Pe- 
king there has been a stiffening of the 
will of the Chinese government against 
the Russian demands asd much openly 
declared gratification at the restoration 
.of British prestige where once it was so 
powerful. In the cities of Japan there 
has been jubilation that Great Britain 
has so unmistakably recognized the pres- 
ent and potential power and high ideals 
of Japan, and has admitted her parity of 
standing as a Power worthy to be se- 
lected as an ally. British aid in several 
pending Japanese financial schemes of 
large dimensions will soon follow doubt- 
less, and the very fact of a British al- 
liance having been perfected will at once 
better the outlook for all Japan’s inter- 
nal and foreign affairs. At St. Peters- 
burg the semi official utterances on the 
treaty indicate that the Russian policy is 
to take it publicly at its face value as a 
measure making for peace and indus- 
trial and commercial stability throughout 
eastern Asia, ends which Russia reiter- 
ates she haseverin mind. But, of course, 
Russia realizes, as all who see beneath 
the surface do, that while cast in forms 
which leave each contracting party free 
handed to fight its own battle, and only 
sure of its ally when assailed by more 
than one foe, the treaty is really a warn- 
ing that neither Great Britain nor Japan 
will see the interests of the other suffer 
vital injury at the hands of Russian 
diplomacy or Russian military power. 


Lord Dufferin and Ava, 
Frederick Temple Hamil- 
ton-Temple-B lack wood, 
born June, 1826, of north of Ireland Prot- 
estant stock, died last week, and with 
his departure goes out a life singularly 
useful to humanity and especially to the 
British empire; for no one of her diplo- 
mats of the last century and this ever 
served the realm in so many honorable 
and trying posts or with such unvary- 
ing success. From the time he was at- 
tached to Earl Russell’s special mission 
in Vienna in 1855 down to his mission 
as ambassador to France, 1891-96, he had 
loyally served the crown. Syria, Russia, 
Turkey, Egypt, Canada, India, Italy and 
France had all been the scene of his 
delicate handling of administrative prob- 
lems. As an author he had been some- 
what prolific; as a speech-maker he was 
expert. Since his retirement from active 
service he has been honored in all ways 
save with adequate pension. Had Great 
Britain been more generous in this re- 
spect he might have been saved from 
Speculative ventures damaging to his for- 
‘tune, and—to some extent—to his repu- 
tation for good sense and discernment. 
The sudden death of Prof. J. B. Thayer 


Notable Men 
who Have Died 








of the Harvard Law School, born in 
Haverhill, Mass., 1831, takes from the 
ranks of American writers on law and 
teachers of young lawyers one of the 
finest representatives of those noble call- 
ings. In private life a splendid type of 
New England character and culture, he 
brought to all his work a finely pair 
mind and a choice soul. 


Ransom money to the amount 
od veg of over $70,000 has been paid 

to the captors of Miss Stone 
and Madame Tsilka by the party sent 
out to effect the transfer, consisting of 
W. W. Peet, treasurer of the Western 
Turkey Mission of the American Board, 
Constantinople, Rev. J. H. House of Sa- 
lonica, and the chief dragoman of the 
United States legation, Constantinople. 
Just when and where the transfer of the 
funds was made and where and when 
Miss Stone will be released is not clear 
as we go to press. Apparently the cap- 
tors refused absolutely to imperil their 
own lives by a transfer of ransom and 
the captured women at the same time. 
Faith in the missionaries they doubtless 
had, but not faith in the people about 
them. So their word had to be taken, 
and time given them to get away with 
their ransom money before Miss Stone 
and her companion, with her new-born 
child, were given over to the rescue party. 
Accounts differ as to the length of time 
which was to intervene between the pay- 
ment of the ransom and the transfer. 
Some reports make it two days, some ten 
days. In case it was the former, the 
captors of Miss Stone have added lying 
to robbery, and robbery of money to theft 
of persons. In case it was the latter, 
developments cannot be expected until 
some time after we go to press. 





To Condemn or to Save 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting has not 
for a long time drawn so large an au- 
dience as that which crowded Pilgrim 
Hall last week on Monday. The at- 
traction was a promised address by Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology on The Student 
Problem in the Great Cities. He spoke 
of it from experience, with sympathy for 
students, with a high moral purpose, 
which brought forth applause. But it 
was not this subject which packed Pil- 
grim Hall. It was the expectation that 
resolutions which had been presented 
would be discussed and passed, condemn- 
ing the president and some students of 
the institute for having had beer at a 
recent gathering. Such resolutions had 
been promptly and unanimously passed 
by other ministerial assemblies, without 
inviting the presence of any of those 
condemned. Dr. Pritchett had cordially 
responded to an invitation from the Con- 
gregational ministers to set before them 
his position. 

We have already expressed our opinion 
concerning the introduction of beer drink- 
ing into educational institutions in this 
country. We have good reason to believe 
that our opinion represents the prevailing 
conviction of the people. They do not 
approve of having beer drinking habits 
of German schools sanctioned by those 
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who have charge of American institu- 
tions of learning. Parents do not wish 
to have the children they send to college 
encouraged to drink beer or wine by 
those to whose care they commit them. 
That judgment has been so plainly ex- 
pressed that this incident, which occurred 
only once at a gathering of some students 
in one of the buildings controlled by the 
institute, and which has been much mis- 
represented, is not likely to occur again. 
Whatever Dr. Pritchett’s opinion is on 
this matter, we have no doubt of his de. 
sire and purpose to promote the best 
welfare of his students, and that he will 
respect the wishes of those who send 
them to him. 

But does this incident indicate the 
limit of the interest of the ministers and 
churches in the students away from 
home pursuing their studies in the great 
city? The temptations which beset them 
are many. The young men of the Tech. 
are peculiarly exposed to them. Their 
work is unusually exacting. They are 
without common dormitories, and many 
of them are scattered in lodging-rooms 
throughout. the city. They have none 
of the amenities of home life, little class 
feeling or association. The temptations 
which beset young men in conditions 
of high mental tension, with exhausting 
tasks and living lives to a large extent 
solitary, are much greater with the Tech- 
nology students than with those of Har- 
vard or Boston University. 

How far are the churches interested in 
this problem of the students of the city ? 
We do not remember that the question 
ever before was discussed in any of the 
Ministers’ Meet ogs or in any of the local 
conferences of tne churches. Now that 
this solitary instance of the beer drink- 
ing has been condemned, is the expres- 
sion of interest ended? We know that 
President Pritchett in his brief adminis- 
tration thus far has come into as close 
personal relations with his students as 
his duties allow, and that he and his wife 
have won their enthusiastic regard. We 
know, too, that some individual churches 
are doing what they can for the students 
and with encouraging results. The out- 
spoken position of Rev. W. A. Knight 
in his sermon at Berkeley Temple last 
Sunday, expressing his sympathy with 
President Pritchett and confidence in his 
administration, is, as we know, shared 
by the other Congregational pastors in 
that section of the city. We think it 
remarkable that so eager an interest 
has been shown by the ministers of the 
different denominations in condemning 
one objectionable thing and compara- 
tively so little desire to co-operate with 
President Pritchett in his efforts to pro- 
mote the higher life of the students. It 
is cause for satisfaction that after full 
discussion last Monday the Congrega- 
tional ministers declined to pass any reso- 
lutions on the subject. ; 

The former Ministers’ Meeting was at- 
tended by a number of Technology stu- 
dents, and as the discussion went on one 
of them remarked to another, “‘ These 
ministers are talking through their hats.” 
Whether that was true or not, it was evi- 
dently the opinion of those who were be- 
ing talked about that those most confi- 
dent in their verdict of condemnation 
had not entered thoughtfully and sympa- 
thetically into the problems of the stu- 
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dents in the cities. Some pastors know 
the conditions under which these stu- 
dents live—know that no work is more 
important and rewarding than to bring 
into pure social and family associations 
these ambitious, bright young men and 
women away from their own homes, get- 
ting ready, let us hope, to establish wor- 
thy homes of theirown. We are glad to 
say that such ministers are doing their 
best for these young people. The help 
they most need cannot be given by Chris- 
tian Associations nor by clubs. The 
greatest opportunity is that of churches 
which represent Christian homes. If 
there is any more pressing or difficult 
missionary problem befere them we do 
not know what it is. 

The business of condemning the world 
is interesting. Any well-advertised oc- 
casion for doing it officially will draw a 
crowd. It is inspiring, also. To pro- 
nounce by vote in a public meeting 
against an act which the moral sense of 
the Christian public disapproves gives 
to the whole body of judges an uplifting 
consciousness of being on the side of 
righteousness and giving evidence of the 
excellence of their righteous judgment. 
It is necessary, too, that the churches 
should stand firmly for the right and 
condemn the wrong. But is this the 
greatest thing they can do? The gospel 
emphatically declares that this was not 
Christ’s mission. ‘For God sent not 
his son into the world to condemn 
the world.” That was only an incident 
in his mission. He was sent ‘‘that the 
world might be saved through him.” 
That is the mission of his church. No 
part of it is more inviting than to get 
into intellectual, sympathetic relations 
with the thousands of young men and 
women who come, the large majority of 
them from country homes, to join the 
educational institutions of our great cit- 
ies. 





The Anglo-Japanese Compact 


Any alliance between Great Britain 
and another Power so definite in its pro- 
visions as the one signed and published 
in detail (save in Russia) throughout the 


- Civilized world last -week would have 


been an event of peculiar significance, 
in view of Great Britain’s long main- 
tained deliberate isolation, and her re- 
fusal to enter into formal alliance with 
other Powers. But when the innovation 
weds the Occident and the Orient, the 
Caucasian and the Mongolian, the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian, the maritime 
power of the Atlantic and the maritime 
power of the Pacific, then the compact 
is one of rare import, and, in our opinion, 
the most striking, far-reaching event of 
the new century thus far. 

Being an alliance for defense, not of- 
fense, conserving as it does the national 
integrity of China and Korea, having 
for its real if not nominal aim the check- 
ing of Russian ambition and the estab- 
lishment of freedom of trade and freedom 
of intercourse between the Asiatic and 
the European and American through- 
out eastern central Asia, the Christian 
Chureh, in its Roman and Protestant 
branches, cannot but have especial in- 
terest in the startling event. Russia, 
France and Germany will hesitate long 
before venturing to face in combat the 





navies of Great Britain and Japan and 
the splendidly disciplined Japanese army. 
Conservation of Chinese national integ- 
rity, English financial aid in building 
up Chinese industries and commerce, and 
Japanese aid in reforming the Chinese 
military, naval and educational systems 
will all tend to make the position of the 
foreigner in the empire more safe than 
hitherto, and what this means to the 
Roman and Protestant missionaries and 
their plans for Christian conquest of 
China is so obvious that it needs no in- 
terpretation by us. 

That the compact has the hearty ap- 
proval of our Department of State we 
doubt not, although for reasons that are 
easily understood that approval is not a 
matter of official record. Secretary Hay, 
with the approval of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt, has from the first stood 
for a policy calculated to maintain China 
intact, to keep her ports and rivers open 
to the trade of all nations, and quietly 
and persistently to defeat any schemes, 
whether Russian or German, for partition 
of territory and exclusive trade privileges, 
and it is along these lines that Minister 
Conger is now working successfully in 
co-operation with the British and Japa- 
nese ministers in Peking. 

As those who believe more in the type 
of Occidental civilization fur which Great 
Britain stands than in that type which 
Russia brings, as those who admire much 
the thoroughness and facility with which 
Japan has grafted on to her national life 
the ideals of western Europe and Amer- 
ica, we cannot but rejoice that British 
prestige once more is what it used to be 
in Peking, and that Great Britain and 
Japan, with the United States in the 
background, now stand ready to challenge 
any coalition with Russia as chief part- 
ner. Our only regret is that Great 
Britain did not see the wisdom of her 
present course years ago, and did not 
come to the aid of Japan after the Chinese 
War, when Russia, Germany and France 
deprived the victor of the fruits of her 
victory. But in those days The Spectator 
was arguing that it would never do fora 
Caucasian power to combine with a Mon- 
golian power against other Caucasian 
powers. Now, apparently, it is seen by 
British statesmen that there are some 
things more fundamental than race dif- 
ferences, namely, freedom of trade, free- 
dom to follow the dictates of conscience, 
freedom to worship God, and represent- 
ative government to a greater or less 
degree. 

We are aware of the gravity of the 
issue involved in this choice of allies by 
Great Britain, and of much that may be 
said in favor of Russia and against Japan, 
and in favor of the United States remain- 
ing neutral in the conflict at arms. which 
may come some day. But, for better or 
worse, the choice has been made, and the 
history of the world from this time on will 
never be the same as it would have been 
had a different choice been made. 





The Home Missionary for February falls 
into line with the American Missionary and 
again becomes a monthly. Each of the three 
larger Congregational benevolent societies 
now issues a monthly magazine, while Con- 
gregational Work as a monthly paper rep- 
resents them all. The plan of one joint maga- 
zine as supplemental to them or a substitute 
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for them had not been realized up to the hour 
of going to press. 





Business Men and the Kingdom 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston City Missionary Society a pleasant 
exchange of felicitation served to illus- 
trate the nature and the extent of volun- 
teer Christian service rendered by many 
business men. It happened that the pres- 
ident of the society, Mr. Richard H. 
Stearns, and its treasurer, Mr. Samuel F. 
Wilkins, were rounding out, the former 
thirty years, and the latter twenty-five 
years of official relationship to the society. 
With characteristic thoughtfulness Mr. 
Waldron saw to it that the proper words 
of recognition should be spoken; and Mr. 
S. B. Capen, for his associates upon the 
board of managers, voiced their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Stearns’s long and faithful 
labors; while Dr. Plumb spoke well- 
chosen words of Mr. Wilkins, who has 
performed the important duties of treas- 
urer without remuneration—a service, in 
Dr. Plumb’s estimation, equivalent to a 
money gift of not less than $15,000. Both 
officials still retain their positions, and 
it is to be hoped that for many years the 
society will have the benefit of their 
services. 

We are accustomed to look to business 
men to furnish the main sinews of war 
in our Christian undertakings, but we 
recognize too infrequently what is hardly 
less valuable than their financial gifts— 
their willingness to devote much time 
and thought to the practical administra- 
tion of missionary and philanthropic en- 
terprises. We know men all over this 
country, in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and many other 
cities, engrossed in their own business 
affairs, who nevertheless accept cheer- 
fully many appointments that involve 
tedious hours of committee work, and 
that in other ways make serious in- 
roads upen their too scanty time for leis- 
ure and recreation. We know of one 
man who has deliberately decided to give 
one-fourth of his time to such labors. 
Others, without definitely specifying to 
themselves the amount, yield no small 
portion of almost every working day to 
the demands of the church, the school, 
the city and the state upon them. They 
do it without any thought of personal 
reward, and often, instead of merited 
gratitude and appreciation, they receive 
criticism and blame. 

We hail it as one of the encouraging 
signs of the times that, even in this com- 
mercial age, so many business men are 
willing to utilize their executive and ad- 
ministrative giftsin this way. We think, 
too, that the number of men is increasing 
who are disposed to retire from business 
before they are old, with a view to ren- 
dering larger service in the kingdom of 
God. Said a man not yet forty-five years 
of age to us not long ago, ‘‘ My wife and 
I have decided that, as we have now the 
assurance of a comfortable living, it is 
better for me to devote my time to the 
service of a social settlement in which I 
am interested than to go on year after 
year adding to my fortune.”” Why should 

not this attitude become still more gen- 
eral, when a man has acquired all that 
he needs or that his children will be 
likely to need? Why should he not de- 
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vote his later years to some of the many 
forms of philanthropy and Christian serv- 
ice which need so much the energy and 
zeal that business men possess ? 
Certainly nothing can be more reward- 
ing to a man personally. To give all 
one’s time, or even a large fraction of it, 
to further interests which are transform- 
ing this world into the kingdom of God 
is as noble an occupation as the vocation 
of the minister, or the missionary, or the 
Christian scholar. We believe that in 
the next twenty years we shall see in 
this country a greater sensitiveness on 
the part of business men generally to 
their Christian obligations, and a readier 
response to the call for active service. 


God the Permanent Factor of 
Life 

The passing of the world is a matter 
of every man’s experience. Friends have 
died, conditions of living have changed, 
bodily powers have waxed or waned. 
The world today is not the world we 
knew ten years ago. There are buried 
hopes and aspirations. There are new 
fashions, thoughts and purposes, which 
meet us as a man meets travelers face 
to face upon his journey and then pass 
by. 

The world goes by in ceaseless, pic- 
turesque procession; but so also goes 
the lust of it. Desire shall fail. At last 
we weary of the show. We tire of the 
excitements of our life. The zest of 
pleasure dies. It seemed incredible that 
we should change, except to grow in 
strength, but we awake to find that we 
are growing old, which is the shadow of 
death upon all merely worldly pleasures. 
There is no permanence in any condition 
or relation of our advancing or declining 
life. It comes up like a flower, but un- 
less it takes hold on some enduring force 
outside itself it dies like a flower, to 
make room for other lives as fleeting as 
itself. 

Behind all this changing beauty and 
despair of the great worldly show is the 
undying permanence of God. As the 
mountain changes to the eye as we draw 
nearer, so we have differing views of God, 
but in his love, his care, his purpose, he 
is the permanent factor in our lives, the 
one with whom we have to do. In the 
Psalm he is the unescapable one, from 
whom there is no refuge in darkness or 
the depths. To John he is the abiding 
presence, when the world and the desire 
of it go by. To Paul he is the great plan- 
ner and completer of salvation, by whom 
all things work together for good, from 
whom no trial or distress can separate, to 
whom the way of conflict and temptation 
leads as to a settled home. 

Sooner or later every soul comes to 
this consciousness of standing face to 
face with the everlasting Judge and Fa- 
ther of mankind. His presence is the 
one reality. We meet him at every turn- 
ing of our way. The true mission of our 
Lord was to reveal him in the loving 
holiness of his character. The true pur- 
pose of the call te repentance is to induce 
men to put themselves into permanent 
relations of sonship with him. Sooner or 
later we shall lose the absorbing interests 
of our present worldliness. To identify 
ourselves with its passing show is to 


share its evanescence. To identify our- 
selves with the will of God is to become 
a sharer in his permanence. He who 
meets us at every turn, who cannot long be 
forgotten, who can never be escaped, may 
become our joy and hope. For the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever. 





In Brief 


Boston’s Public Library is to receive 
$500,000 from the estate of Robert C. Bill- 
ings, whose residuary estate has proved 
much larger than was expected. It will be 
used for the purchase of books. 


We shall be glad to receive soon information 
as to successful musical features in connec- 
tion with Easter services. Programs and 
suggestions from other years will be welcome, 
as well as projects for the coming Easter. 
We hope to print early in March a page of 
seasonable hints to pastors and choir leaders. 


Just at the close of the meetings held during 
the Week of Prayer, the chapel at Berea 
College was burned to the ground. The fire 
started while the students were all in class, 
and was beyond control before discovered. 
A new chapel will probably not be built for 
some time as other new buildings are needed. 
A summer auditorium of rough boards has 
been repaired and will be used temporarily. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in an address at 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., at the 
formal opening of a building given by him to 
that fine scientific schoo), said that he thought 
that his own tomb should be inscribed, “‘ Here 
lies a man who knew how to get around him 
men much cleverer than himself.” That isa 
a great art and implies self-knowledge and 
knowledge of others. It suggests the New 
Testament teaching that he who humbleth 
himself will rise much higher than he who is 
puffed up. 


The sudden death at his home in Narberth, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, last Sunday, of 
George C. Needham, removes a widely-known 
evangelist who has been heard all over this 
country and in Great Britain, Japan, China 
and Ireland. He was a sturdy, warm-hearted 
Irishman of deep devotional spirit and of ef- 
fective powers of speech. He gave upaprom- 
ising business career to carry on evangelistic 
labors. He was an intimate friend of D. L. 
Moody and often appeared on the Northfield 
platform. 


Shrinkage in the number of theological stu- 
dents seems to be general. It is seen in this 
country in all the better known Protestant 
sects. It is seen in Scotland among the Pres- 
byterians, and recent statistics from Germany 
show a striking falling off in the number of 
Lutheran students of divinity, there being 
twenty per cent. less now than five years ago. 
Of seventeen Protestant theological faculties, 
only three show an increase of students— 
Tiibingen, Kénigsberg and Bonn. Berlin, 
where Harnack teaches, which in 1897 had 
376 students, now has only 287. 


Mr. Stakhovitch, leader of the nobility of 
the Russian province of Orel, has just been 
re-elected to the post of Leader of the Nobil- 
ity of his province by a vote of 356 to 83, and 
this despite the fact that he has been hounded 
for the past year by the highest officials of the 
Orthodox Greek Church because of a daring 
speech in favor of toleration and freedom of 
conscience soon after the excommunication 
of Tolstoi. Apparently the nobility of Rus- 
sia are daring to think for themselves on the 
matter of religion, and are brave enough to 
stand back of a champion when he emerges. 
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A special cable to us from London brings 
the news Tuesday morning of the death in his 
eighty-sixth year of the beloved and honored 
Newman Hall. For the previous fortnight he 
had been at the point of death. As founder 
of Christ Church, London, as chairman of the 
Congregational Union, as author of the widely 
read pamphlets like Come to Jesus, as 
preacher and evangelist, Newman Hall in the 
days of his prime—and his prime lasted long 
—exerted an influence which few men of his 
generation attained. We shall refer to his 
career more in detail next week. 


The exhibition of boorishness made by 
Representative Wheeler of Kentucky last 
week, in which he abused Secretary of State 
Hay, the German Prince Henry and others, 
can be endured here at home, where we know 
that the class he represents is dying out. 
But speeches of that sort made by certain 
United States ministers and consuls of the 
type of Mr. Wheeler when at their posts, who 
have thought it necessary to show the supe- 
riority of their country by loud-mouthed vili- 
fication of other nations, have given us a 
reputation unlike that of any other people, 
and not at all to our credit. 


The problem of Sunday golf is one that is 
worrying not a few of our clergy and laity, 
especially those in churches in the suburbs of 
large cities. We heard a minister not long 
since speak of this and other forms of Sunday 
diversion as the only thing to mar what 
would otherwise be a very hopeful local 
church outlook. The issue came before the 
Country Club of Springfield, Mass., recently, 
when new by-laws were being adopted, and 
an effort was made by some of the members 
to reject a by-law forbidding Sunday golf 
playing on the club’s grounds. The result of 
the ballot is encouraging. Sixteen voted for 
Sunday golf, 114 against. May many other 
golf clubs take the same stand! 


The choice of Prof. James H. Ropes to be 
the successor of Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft as prin- 
cipal of Phillips Andover Academy is in all 
respects admirable. Andover has been the 
home of Professor Ropesin his childhood and 
youth. He graduated from the academy and 
the theological seminary there, taking his 
academic degree at Harvard. After extended 
study abroad he returned to Harvard, where 
he is associate professor of New Testament 
exegesis in the Divinity School. Last year he 
was ordained as a Congregational minister. 
He has been for several years a member of the 
board of trustees of the academy, understands 
its condition and opportunities, and is fitted 
both for the teaching and administrative work 
of the school. 





Two Prize Offers 


Wishing to develop and enlarge its Chil- 
dren’s Department, The Congregationalist 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short juve- 
nile story, 1,000 to 1,600 words, suited to chil- 
dren between eight and twelve years of age; 
and a second prize of $10 for the next best 
story. The contest will be open until May |, 
1902. We shall reserve the right to publish, 
at regular rates, any manuscripts submitted. 
Address, Prize Story, Children’s Department, 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 

For the best original humorous story, not 
exceeding 200 words, sent in before April |, 
we offer as a prize either of these publica- 
tions or any other of equal price: Penelope's 
Irish Experiences, Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
John Forsyth’s Aunts, Eliza Orne White; 
Moriah’s Mourning, Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
The Fireside Sphinx, Agnes Repplier. We 
reserve the right to use, at regular rates and 
without signature, any that seem desirable. 
Address, Risibles, The Congregationalis'. 
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Wireless Telegraphy and How It Works 


Professor Dolbear is an eminent member 
of the faculty of Tufts College, and has long 
been recognized as an authority on physical 
science. His article on the scientific bequest 
of the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
published in our issue of Nov. 10, 1900, was 
widely copied in this country and England. 


A current of electricity will keep to 
the wire or other conductor provided for 
it, and this is the basis for the telegraph, 
which for nearly sixty years has been of 
such commercial importance. Generally 
the earth has been made a part of the 
conducting circuit, and it has been held 
that a continuous conductor was essen- 
tial for the doing of any electrical work. 
The so-called circuit meant a continuous 
conductor provided with a source of elec- 
tricity in it, which might be a galvanic 
battery, a dynamo or any other generator. 

When the earth was made a part of 
this circuit it was early found out that 
the current spread in a surprising way 
in every direction, but it ultimately ar- 
rived, by very circuitous routes, to the 
further terminal in theearth. This fact 
was made the basis for telegraphing 
across a river without carrying a wire 
across, by stretching a wire along one 
bank and letting its ends dip into the 
river. If a battery and telegraph key 
were provided, the current of electricity 
could at will be sent into the river, where 
it at once spread through the whole 
water between the ends of the wire. A 
similar wire on the opposite bank, with 
its ends dipping into the water and hav- 
ing a galvanometer or a telephone in- 
cluded in that circuit, will have a part 
of the current go through it, and signals 
may thus be sent from the first to the 
second circuit. Such a method has been 
employed in England, where the distance 
between the two circuits was two or 
three miles. In one sense this may be 
called wireless telegraphy, because no 
wire is provided between the two places, 
but more wire is needed for the method 
than would be needed if directly con- 
nected. For that reason it can hardly 
be considered a wireless method. 

The system of wireless telegraphy about 
which we have lately heard so much is 
radically different from the one just de- 
scribed. In place of the battery circuit, 
having both ends in the earth, there is 
provided what is called an induction coil, 
or transformer, having two coils of wire 
concentric with each other and insulated 
from each other as perfectly as possible. 
For the inner coil there is provided a 
galvanic battery and telegraph key, which 
opens and closes that circuit as in the 
ordinary telegraph. The outer coil is 
made of fine wire, and a great number of 
turns of it. 

When the circuit through the first, or 
primary, coil is closed or opened, there 
is induced in the secondary coil a vig- 
orous rush of electrical current, which 
may show itself as a snapping spark be- 
tween the ends of its wire. Let now 
these ends be carried, one to the ground, 
the other free in the air. Every change 
in the primary circuit will discharge into 
the earth, and into the air from the sec- 
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ondary circuit. That discharged into the 
earth is distributed in every direction in 
it; that discharged into the air is at 
once transformed into ether waves, very 
much as the snapping of a whip sets up 
air waves of sound, and, like them, are 
distributed through space. 

These spark discharges are known to 
be vibratory and may be made to take 
place millions of times a second. These 
waves in the ether travel in it with the 
speed of light, 186,000 miles in a second, 
and most bodies are as transparent to 
them as glass is to light. Walls of wood 
or stone offer no more hindrance to their 
passage than they do to the action of a 
magnet upon a piece of iron. Here, then, 
is a method of setting up electrical dis- 
turbances in space, distributing the en- 
ergy in every direction like light from a 
spark; and the amount of energy depends 
upon how much electrical energy can be 
got into the wire that ends in the air. 

With the large coils made nowadays it 
is possible to discharge a horse power in 
this way. Now ether waves suffer but 
little from friction and the distance to 
which they will go is well-nigh limitless. 
Once started in free space they travel on 
andon. To the moon, to Mars, to Sirius, 
and the North Star. The distance to the 
latter is so great that its light requires 
forty-seven years to reach us, but these 
waves we set up are of the same nature 
as light and travel with the same speed. 
Here, then, we possess a means for sig- 
naling applicable to the whole visible 
universe, and limited only by the delicacy 
of the apparatus suitable for receiving 
the signals. 

What have we for receivers for these 
ether waves? There is first needed a 
conductor connecting the earth and its 
overhead space, so the electrical currents 
in the earth and the ether waves in space 
may together react upon it; indeed, a 
vertical wire with its lower end thrust 
into the earth is the condition. The surg- 
ing waves in the ether that pass it pro- 
duce electric currents down and up it, as 
many such as there are waves per second 
from the induction coil. All that is 
needed now is some device that can be 
mechanically affected by such vibratory 
currents. 

At first a static telephone was em- 
ployed, and this is serviceable easily to 
distances greater thana mile. For longer 
distances a substitute has been found in 
what is called a coherer and its adjuncts 
of a battery and sounder. The coherer 
is a small glass tube, two or three inches 
long, having wires thrust into each end, 
yet not to quite touch in the middle of 
the tube. Between the ends of the wire 
a few filings of nickel are held. When 
these wires are connected with the bat- 
tery and sounder no current passes, as the 
filings act as a non-conductor, but when 
the ether wave current reaches them they 
become arranged and cohere to form a 
conductor. The battery current now 
passes and works the sounder; a tap 
upon the tube destroys the cohesion, the 
current stops, awaiting the arrival of 
other waves to disturb the filings again. 


The mechanism of the tube and the tap- 
per is automatic, so one listens to the 
familiar sound of the Morse sounder 
when the receiver responds to the signals 
from the transmitting station. 

This method of signaling has been ex- 
tended lately to a reach of about seven- 
teen hundred miles, the distance from 
Land’s End in England to Newfoundland. 
The transmitting coil used was larger 
and consequently more energetic than 
those before used. Only the letter s was 
sent and identified. This letter signal 
consists of three dots; it was not heard 
continuously, though it was continuously 
sent, but was heard often enough to make 
it certain it was the signal from England. 
If the induction coil be made still larger 
there is no doubt that the method can be 
employed in the place of cables for tele 
graphing across the ocean. 

At present no means has been discov- 
ered to give direction to the beams of 
waves so as to send to a single place, and 
any one with a delicate receiver within 
the range of the waves may now receive 
the signals. It is hoped some way will be 
devised to insure secrecy, yet without 
this the usefulness of the apparatus is 
very great, and doubtless all vessels, light- 
houses and coast lines will be provided 
with a set to give and receive warnings 
in fog or darkness, and there is every 
reason for the belief that improvements 


will be made to extend the usefulness of 


wireless telegraphy. 





The Dying Judge’s Confession 
of Christ 


He was a lawyer and a judge, occupy- 
ing a high position on the bench, which 
he had filled for many years. He had 
been religiously brought up in his coun- 
try home, although neither of his parents 
were church members. He had habit- 
ually attended church from his youth, 
and was always devout in his demeanor. 
He abhorred coarseness, or anything that 
savored of evil. His life was as clean 
as that of asaint. He was honest to the 
core, and possessed a wise judgment, 
so that, in addition to his judicial duties, 
important trusts, involving large inter- 
ests, were committed to his care. 

Though brought up among Congrega- 
tionalists, as was his wife, and though 
their preferences were for this denomi- 
nation, yet partly because of conven- 
ience, and partly because his only son 
was a member, for the last fifteen years 
of his life he had attended a Baptist 
church in the city of his home. 

One day while holding court he was 
smitten down with disease, and was 
borne to his home by loving hands in 
a partly unconscious condition. He ral- 
lied, but it was evident that his work 
was done, though the end might be de- 
layed for several months. While con- 
fined to his chamber he thought more 
than usual of his neglected religious 
duties. He had always maintained the 
habit of daily prayer and reading a por- 
tion of God’s Word, for which he had 
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a@ profound reverence, but he never had 
confessed his faith in Jesus Christ be- 
fore the world. He felt that he must 
do it before he died; he wished to be 
baptized and take of the Lord’s Supper, 
though he was too clear-headed to be- 
lieve that these had any other saving 
merit in them than as they were the 
fulfilling of all righteousness. 

He talked with his Baptist pastor about 
it, who, though according to the senti- 
ment of his church could not administer 
baptism to a man ill in bed, encouraged 
him in his desire and purpose. His 
thought turned toward a friend of his 
youth and maturer life, the pastor of 
a Congregational church in another state, 


to whom he sent, asking him to come 
and baptize him and give him the com- 
munion. His wife had stood, religiously, 
just about where he stood, for they were 
of one heart in everything. She desired 
to confess Christ with her husband, and 
yet for various reasons at first she felt 
that she ought not to do it at this time— 
though she finally decided to join him 
in this solemn service. 

A little company gathered in the cham- 
ber of the dying man, made up of all the 
members of his immediate family, includ- 
ing his nurse, also his Baptist pastor, 
an intimate lawyer friend and two of his 
near relatives. It was a short but tender 
and impressive service. Husband and 
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wife confessed the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour, received the ordinance 
of baptism, and took of the bread and 
the cup, as did most of the others present. 
The Baptist pastor led in the singing of 
two sweet hymns of the church uni- 
versal and offered prayer. 

The sick man lived for several months, 
The last few nights of his conscious life 
he wanted his nurse, a godly woman who 
had devoted herseif to him with all the 
tenderness of a daughter, to pray often 
with him; his greatest comfort was in 
prayer, some one to pray with and for 
him. And so at last the cord of life 
was broken, and he went home. 

GAMMA. 





Professor Thayer’s Great-heartedness 


‘‘He was capable of quick indignation 
and rebuke.” “He was infinitely con- 
siderate and patient to his scholars.” 
These two superficially contradictory 
words were spoken over Prof. John 
Henry Thayer’s body in Cambridge the 
other day as it lay ready for burial. 
The words are both true. Here is an in- 
stance. The story is accurately told, bar- 
ring some quite possible slips of memory 
between 1875 and 1901. Members of the 
class of 1878 of Andover Seminary will 
recognize parts of it, though only two 
persons can ever know some of the most 
sacred details. 

The seminary class were studying the 
I was called to put 
into English chapter 4, verse 37. I 
did it thus: ‘“‘... And the waves beat 
upon the ship so that it was already 
full” (instead of “ was filling’’). 

The teacher, Professor Thayer, laid 
down his book, tipped back in his chair, 
and made this remark: “If I were teach- 
ing a boy in yonder academy his second 
term of Greek, and he should make such 
a translation as that, I would send him 
from the room, and should be glad to 
send him supperless to bed. If the ship 
were ‘full’ there wouldn’t be much more 
story to tell. Is that the best you can 
do?” 

I was indignant, and left the room. I 
had been principal of a New England 
academy for two years, and had been fit- 
ting boys for college in Greek. I did not 
like to be talked to that way. The class 
mostly sympathized with me in such ex- 
pression of my indignation, and in my 
refusal to attend the class further—at 
least, they abundantly said so. 

As I now, after twenty-six years, look 
upon the incident, I deserved all I got, 
for I was not doing worthy work in and 
for that classroom. I did lazily render 
that Greek sentence in the familiar lan- 
guage of the version of 1611, which in 
this case was absolutely incorrect. Had 
I given the passage five minutes’, or one 
minute’s, study, I could mot have toler- 
ated the blunder. 

But that did not excuse Professor 
Thayer's losing his temper. My desert 
was not the measure of his obligation— 
obligation to himself as a Christian gen- 
tleman, to the rightly conventional cour- 
tesies of a theological seminary class- 
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room, and to a student who was reason- 
ably mature, and, on the whole, probably 
a fairly decent fellow. But that is by no 
means the end of this story, whose only 
excuse for being told is in what follows. 

About a week later came a knock at 
the door of my room in Bartlett Hall. 
To the student’s response, ‘‘ Boil in,” ap- 
peared the dignified presence of Dr. 
Thayer. What! A seminary professor 
hunt up a student and call on him in his 
room? In general, that would have 
shocked me; but to see that particular 
professor, just then and there, astounded 
me out of the few wits I had. After 
commonplace adjustments this conversa- 
tion, quoted roughly from memory, fol- 
lowed: 

“‘T have missed you from the class in 
New Testament exegesis.” ‘Yes, I’ve 
left the class permanently.” ‘‘ You know 
this work is required?”’ “Yes.” ‘You 
are a teacher of enough experience to 
know that the unregistered abandonment 
of one class by a student is from the ad- 
ministrative point of view equivalent to 
his leaving all his classes?”’’ ‘‘ Yes, cer- 
tainly.”” ‘“‘Then you cannot expect to 
remain in the seminary.” ‘Certainly 
not. I am planning to go to another sem- 
inary—or, if under the circumstances 
they would not take me, I shall probably 
abandon the thought of entering the min- 
istry, a step which on other grounds I 
have been contemplating.” There was 
silence for some time. Then this exhibi- 
tion of grandeur of soul: ‘ Before you 
go, Mr. ——, I want you todo me a favor. 
I came to you rather than ask you to 
come to me in order to ask you to accept 
my apology for my sharp words in the 
classroom. Now I have to ask this fur- 
ther favor; that before you go you will 
visit the class once more in order to give 
me the opportunity in your presence and 
before the whole class to make this apol- 
ogy as public as was the insult.” 

Cannot the most cold-blooded reader of 
this little story easily believe that there 
was more silence, a good deal more, and 
most heavy? It was only broken by evi- 
dence of deep emotion, almost too sacred 
to tell, of two men—one the finest Amer- 
ican scholar of his time in his chosen 
department ; the other the most humili- 
ated, ashamed, paralyzed theologue on 
the top side of the earth. The former 


had flung all his formal and institutional 
dignity to the winds, and given the great 
human heartof him the right of way. That 
act had made the other feel that there 
was no hole small enough to hidein. By 
and by the student was able to stammer 
something about refusal to accept apol- 
ogy so out of place; absolute refusal to 
permit the class to hear a word of apol- 
ogy; if any apology was to be made to 
the class he was to make it for abusing 
by neglect the choicest opportunity any 
theological seminary in America offered 
to learn to study New Testament Greek ; 
and humbly begging permission to enter 
that class again. 

Later blessed coals were heaped upon 
that poor fellow’s head by invitations to 
the hospitality of Dr. Thayer’s home. 
On one such occasion the fact was drawn 
out of a well-nigh fatal skepticism on 
the part of the student, which had driven 
him off to studying hungrily the move. 
ments of thought in modern science and 
philosophy, and their effect upon theo- 
logical beliefs and confidence, more fun- 
damentally disturbing then than now. 
Then this, in words of sympathy whose 
genuineness could not be mistaken: “ Why, 
my dear fellow, why didn’t you tell me 
of all this? What right had I to demand 
an interest in my iota subscripts when 
you were hunting around after God?” 
That only shamed me more, that he 
should make haste to recognize an excuse 
for my laziness which I would not have 
made. It was the only subsequent refer- 
ence to the matter, except this story of 
it, which is designed to lay a modest 
wreath of tribute to a greatness beyond 
any scholarship upon the tomb of one 
into the holy of holies of whose chastened 
Christian spirit I once saw. 

In some passages of life, not wholly 
devoid of strenuousness, through which 
I have gone since those days, many 4 
letter of confidence and encouragement 
has come to me from the man who in the 
above related incident as well as doubt- 
less in many others showed himself ‘ca 
pable of quick indignation and rebuke,” 
and also “infinitely considerate and pa- 
tient to his scholars.” 





Slander (quicker than martial law) ar- 
raigneth, condemneth and executeth all 
at an instant.— Thomas Fuller. 
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The Religious Outlook in England 


By Albert Dawson, Our English Editor 


A survey of the religious world reveals 
great and varied activity, intense personal 
conviction and certain strongly marked ten- 
dencies. The drift is certainly not towards 
identity of belief (except perhaps in funda- 
mentals, which it would be hazardous to at- 
tempt to define) or uniformity of expression. 
The “reunion of the churches,” of which so 
much was heard a few years ago, has dropped 
out of current speech; we are agreeing to 
differ, because the human mind is variously 
constituted; all that we hope for is to end 
needless and wasteful rivalries and overlap- 
pings, and to counteract certain mischievous 
intluences. Cleavagein some directions is be- 
coming more pronounced. I have in mind 
ecclesiastical rather than theological ques- 
tions, but the last sentence suggests an illus- 
tration of growing differences inthe doctrinal 
sphere. At least two leading Congregational 
ministers, R. F. Horton and C. Silvester 
Horne, appear to have abandoned positive 
belief in the virgin birthof Jesus. Certainly 
they do not regard that view of the incarna- 
tion as essential to evangelical Christianity: 
They are willing that the question shall be 
left open, and their utterances on the subject 
give the impression that personally they do 
not hold to the virgin birth. The great ma- 
jority of ministers, and practically the whole 
evangelical church, conformist and non-con- 
formist, regard this attitude with horror and 
consider that the whole fabric of the faith rests 
on the traditiénal vigw of the birth and res- 
urrection of Christ. These far-reaching dif- 
ferences may have important developments in 
the not distant future. 


The Opposition to Dr. Gore’s Appointment 


The immediate success of the determined 
attempt to delay or prevent the transference 
of Dr. Charles Gore from a canonry to a bisk- 
opric is a dramatic illustration of the diver- 
gent tendencies within the Established Church. 
The several stages in the evolution of a bishop 
are, first, the selection by the prime minister, 
subject to the approval of the sovereign ; next 
the receipt of the ancient and humorous 
congé d’élire by the dean and chapter, who, 
after praying for guidance in their “ choice,” 
invariably “elect” the premier’s nominee; 
then the legal confirmation of the appoint- 
ment, followed by consecration, and, finally, 
by enthronization. The pious fiction being 
that the bishop is elected by the church, rather 
than appointed by the state, opportunity is 
provided for objections to be made. Antici- 
pating opposition, the archbishop decreed 
that, instead of, as hitherto, objections being 
publicly heard at the ceremony, they must be 
lodged in writing beforehand and approved 
by the vicar-general. That functionary de- 
claring all the written protests to be out of 
order, application was at once made to the 
lord chief justice—and here we at once see 
whether the church is under secular or spirit- 
ual authority—for a mandamus, or writ, de- 
creeing that the objections should be heard. 
This being granted, what may be a lengthy 
and costly lawsuit has commenced. Mean- 
time, Dr. Gore is not a bishop. 

Dr. Gore is so charming, high-souled and 
devoted a man that one regrets the long-zath- 
ering storm should have broken over his head. 
At the same time it is desirable, in the inter- 
ests alike of civil-liberty and pure religion 
and undefiled, that we should realize where 
we are and see whither we are drifting. So 
long as we have a church which claims to be 
national, the nation must be allowed to have 
4 voice in its affairs and to take care that it 
remains Protestant. 


The Development of Congregationalism 
Discussion in regard to Dr. Parker’s “ United 

Congregational Church” idea is becoming 

more definite and outspoken. The spirit in 
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which his proposals were received seemed to 
favor their adoption. But most of the leaders 
of the denomination maintained an attitude 
of reserve, and now several of them have 
declared against the scheme in whole or part. 
Dr. Mackennal has taken his stand beside Dr. 
Parker, but Dr. Guinness Rogers regards the 
idea as “contrary to the whole genius of Con- 
gregationalism,” and cannot see what will 
be gained by substituting ‘‘ Congregational 
Church ” or “ Churches” for “ Congregational 
Union.” Principal Fairbairn also pronounces 
against the title. Dr. John Brown “cannot 
see that the case has been made out for such 
a revolutionary change as the one Dr. Parker 
proposes,” and considers the titular use of the 
word “church” a misnomer. Dr. Horton is 
“puzzled.” Rev. Alfred Rowland, who is ‘‘a 
Congregationalist as distinguished from an 
Independent, if one may use the terms as the 
Americans do,”” would prefer ‘“‘ churches” to 
“church,” “if the title be altered at all.” Dr. 
Parker’s proposals have been sent out, in a 
non-committal way, by the Congregational 
Union for the consideration of the county 
unions and churehes, and everything will 
turn upon their pronouncement; it will prob- 
ably be found that the rank and file of the 
churches are more in favor of the suggested 
changes than are the leaders, for it is the for- 
mer who feel the pinch of the shoe. At pres- 
ent Dr. Parker’s scheme holds the field. It is 
all very well to say that it is contrary to the 
genius of Congregationalism, but something 
has to be done, and the question is what. 
Constructive statesmanship is the dire need 
of British Congregationalism. 


Dr. Parker’s Health 

Dr. Parker, who is now in his seventy-second 
year, continues to preach three times a week 
to large congregations at the City Temple, but 
he declines all outside work, chiefly because 
he has been suffering from heart trouble. 
The symptoms at present are not serious, but 
he has received a warning that he cannot 
ignore. He has lost little of his freshness and 
verve, and even daring. On Jan. 2, reviving 
an earlier practice, he sent out from the City 
Temple pulpit New Year messages to King 
Edward, President Roosevelt and other nota- 
bilities. He will be “game”’ to the end—may 
it be long delayed! 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Successor 


Christ Church is greatly distressed at Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s decision to relinquish the pas- 
torate next September in order that he may be 
free to dischargea special ministry, not only in 
this country, but also in the United States and 
the colonies. For ten years Mr. Meyer has 
labored splendidly in a most difficult locality, 
and it is hardly surprising that he feels it 
impossible to continue indefinitely the tre- 
mendous strain involved in such a pa torate, 
together with the outside work to which he 
is urgently called. The officers of the church 
fixed their thoughts upon Rev. R. J. Campbell 
of Brighton as Mr. Meyer’s successor, and 
recommended him as such tothechurch. At 
a meeting of members last Monday the major- 
ity voted for him, but there was so large a 
minority and so many abstentions that Mr. 
Campbell will certainly not accept the invi- 
tation. Much of the opposition arose from 
the desire to retain Mr. Meyer. In any case 
it is improbable that Mr. Campbell would 
have accepted, as it is doubtful whether he is 
suitable for this particular sphere, and he is 
now exercising deep and far-reaching infiu- 
ence in ** London by the sea.” 

London, Jan, 29. 





They who love the best books, though they 
may not be sages or heroes, will hardly be ig- 
noble.—J. J. Spalding. 
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Christian News from Every where: 


Captain McCalla is to build a home for 
United States sailors on the Pacific, similar 
to the one built in Brooklyn by Miss Gould. 
The site has been purchased and prize money 
has seldom been devoted to a better cause. 

It has been decided to hold a summer con- 
ference for city Y. M.C. A. men at Silver Bay 
Hotel, Lake George, from Aug. 5tc 15. The 
meetings are expected to do for young busi- 
ness men what the Northfield Conference has 
done for students. 

Zion’s Herald reports a falling off in inter- 
est and in financial contributions to the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Educational Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal. Church by the 
Methodists of New England. This isa signifi- 
cant fact when one recalls the part played by 
New England Methodists in the abolition of 
slavery and in the creation of sentiment fa- 
vorable to the political freedom of the Negro. 


The election of Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, now of Washington, D. C., as bishop 
coadjutor of the diocese of Pennsylvania of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, adds to the 
board of bishops a positive personality, with 
moderate views as to ritual and a fair degree 
of the spirit of comity toward non-Episcopal 
Christians. He was born in New Haven, Ct., 
fifty-two years ago, and has had important 
churches in Boston and New York. 

The Lutheran questions the accuracy of 
Dr. H. K. Carroll’s recent compilation of 
Lutheran statistics. He debits the Synodi- 
cal Conference with a loss of 14,654 members 
during 1901. According to the Church Al- 
manac the gain has been 9,958. The same: 
journal, commenting on the marked Prot- 
estant Episcopal gains, says the explanation 
is “that church keeps its eye on the larger 
cities, and on the children of foreign-tongued. 
Lutherans.” 

The new Secretary of the Treasury gained’ 
his education at Cornell College, Iowa, in the 
old-fashioned American way. He sold trees 
for nurserymen, he taught school and he 
worked ott as “hired man.” He is said by 
those who know him to have much of Lin- 
coln’s gift of humor and aptness in story tell- 
ing. For twenty years he has been superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Sunday school in 
Denison, Io.,and he has sat as delegate in five 
consecutive General Conferences of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal denomination, and is now one 
of the most influential laymen of that body. 


In both New York and Philadelphia great 
changes are occurring by the removal of 
prominent Lutheran “down-town” churches. 
A year ago, in Philadelphia, the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Rev. Dr. J. A. Sevis, 
pastor, corner of Broad and Arch Streets, 
was sold for about one-third of a million dol- 
lars. The congregation has not agreed as 
yet upon another site, but worships in With- 
erspoon Hall. A few weeks ago the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, at Twenty- 
first Street near Sixth Avenue, was sold for 
$175,000. Ground for a new church has been 
purchased at Sixty-fifth Street and the park. 
Rev. C. Armand Miller is the pastor. Unus- 
ual activity has been displayed during this 
winter in the starting of new congregations 
in and near Philadelphia by both the General 
Council and General Synod. Itis claimed that 
the religious census, made several years ago, 
showed that adherents of the Lutheran Church 
considerably outnumbered those of any other 
denomination in Philadelphia, while the num- 
ber of communicants indicates that the Lu- 
theran Church stands fourth or fifth among 
Protestant denominations. This is believed 
to indicate that a special responsibility rests 
upon the Lutheran Church to search after 
the thousands of people who have been bap- 
tized into her communion, but who are not 
gathered into congregations. This condition 
is to be explained by the constant immigra- 
tion into Philadelphia, not chiefly from foreign 
countries, but from the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania. 
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John R. Mott Back from His World Trip 


Mr. John R. Mott of the Student Volunteers 
returned last week from his Eastern tour, 
and was at his desk in New York for several 
days. He will go to Toronto for the gather- 
ing of students there next week. By the 
time summer opens he is to be back in Europe 
again, holding some conferences for which he 
made arrangements a fortnight ago while 
passing through London. 

*“T come back with an optimistic view of 
the present position and outlook of Chris- 
tianity in Asia,” said he, almost before he 
had discarded his sea clothes. ‘The facts 
clearly show that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is making greater progress in Japan, China 
and India than at any other time in the his- 
tory of these countries. This is true not only 
with reference to the illiterate masses, but 
especially as respects the educated classes. 
Some of the most remarkable mass move- 
ments in the history of missions are now in 
progress in all of these countries. I was skep- 
tical concerning their genuineness prior to 
my recent visits, but after going out of my 
way to look into the matter with care, con- 
sulting not only with those leading these 
movements but also with many who have 
been holding aloof and even criticising them 
adversely, I have become satisfied that, after 
making all allowance, these mass movements 
are in the main the work of the Spirit of God. 
Notwithstanding -all the perils and any un- 
favorable results, the sum total of their influ- 
ence is certainly good. 

“The revival which has been going on in 
Japan for a number of months is one of 
the most remarkable spiritual manifestations 
with which I am familiar. I had the privi- 
lege of studying it at close hand in different 
parts of the country. Not long agoI noticed 
that Bishop McKim was reported as speaking 
depreciatingly of this movement. Had he 
been in the country during the past few 
months I cannot believe that he would have 
so expressed himself. 1 did not meet, among 
the hundreds of missionaries and Japanese 
leaders with whom I conversed in Japan, one 
who held such a position. Just last week in 
England I read a let‘er in the Guardian on 
one aspect of the revival by Bishop Audrey, 
speaking most appreciatively. While there is 
doubtless truth in the statement of Bishop 
McKim that the Japanese character is at times 
somewhat volatile, on the other hand there 
are many most encouraging evidences of the 
stability of leaders and members of Japanese 
churches. It is indeed a striking fact that 


they have stood so firmly as they have during 
the reactionary period from 1890 to 1900. Not 
in China, nor even in India have the native 
Christians been subjected to such a severe 
test. 

“The greatest single unimproved opportu- 
nity before the church in Asia is that of reach- 
ing the literati of China. It is not generally 
understood that there are, according to the 
most conservative estimates, fully half a 
million Chinese students in connection with 
the Chinese government examination system, 
and for this vast multitude of men, from 
whom are to come the leaders in all grades of 
the government service, practically nothing is 
being done by the church. The Y. M.C. A. 
has definitely arranged, at the suggestion of 
the missionaries of the different religious 
bodies, to undértake work for this critically 
important class. The recent edicts concern- 
ing higher education, which now have the 
indorsement of the Empress Dowager, are 
sure to lead inthe near future to these changes 
in the educational system, thus making more 
accessible than ever before the literati. 

“The modern Christian student movement 
of Europe has become firmly anchored in the 
continental universities. It is the most en- 
couraging sign in many respects which one 
observes on the Continent today. It is going 
to mean a great deal not only for the spiritual 
life of these universities, and through them 
of the church on the Continent, but also has 
much of promise for the foreign missionary 
societies. Professor Warneck has recently 
spoken -appreciatively of the contribution 
which the student movement is making to 
the missionary societies on the Continent. 
The need among the students within Roman 
Catholic lines is great. There are now fully 
120,000 students in papal Europe who do not 
believe in the Roman Catholic religion and 
are drifting on the sea of skepticism and 


atheism. Most encouraging beginnings have 


been made to reach this class in France and 
Italy. 

“*T realized the danger of forming superfi- 
cial impressions and results of missionary 
work in Asia, and therefore took special 
pains to get at the exact facts. In order to do 
so I interviewed hundreds and hundreds of 
persons in different walks of life, not only 
missionaries, but civilians and government 
officials; not only foreigners, but also the 
natives; not only Christians, but also adher- 
ents to non-Christian religions and those who 
were attached to no religion.” 





Misdirected Energy of Massachusetts Churches 


By Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock 


The man who threw a costly mirror out of 
the window of a burning house and carefully 
carried a feather bed down stairs is often 
held up to derision. But equally misdirected 
energy is being put forth in church work on 
every hand with sublime unconsciousness of 
waste. The General Association of Congre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts is an in- 
telligently conservative and yet a progressive 
body. But in the appointment and the work 
of some of its committees it cannot be said to 
lead. The committee on Sunday observance, 
in a report three pages long, confesses that it 
did not hold one meeting last year. The re- 
port is a charmingly composed little essay 
upon Sunday, replete with apt quotations and 
closing with an eloquent tribute to the day of 
rest from the pen of our senior senator. But 
was the committee appointed to cast away the 
chance of somes vital service to the cause it 
stood for, and preserve the feather bed of its 
restful diction? The committee on the feder- 
ation of the churches, the two members of 
which, aside from the ehairman, declined to 


serve, submitted a statement of the subject 
they were appointed to promote, and closed 
the interesting paper with a declaration that 
‘conventions, general or local, will seldom 
greatly promote it” (viz., federation). Of 
course no work was done. A committee to 
consider and report upon the work of Chris- 
tian Edveavor, confessedly appointed because 
of increasing disappointment in the work, 
makes a report covering eleven pages in the 
minutes, but based upon the answers of sev- 
enty or eighty pastors, the majority of whom 
wrote con amore to defend a cherished insti- 
tution. The faultfinders have still to wait 
for a hearing. 

This year the committee on work of the 
churches has sent out to the pastors of the 
state an imposing sheet requesting each to 
solve for himself in writing the problem of 
a dacline in the religious life and efficiency of 
the churches which is widely supposed to exist. 
Three questions are asked: Has there been 
a decline in religious interest in your field? 


If so, in what respect? To what do you 
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attribute it? What remedies can you sug- 
gest? 

Can any one doubt the sort of answers that 
will be given to these questions? The min- 
isters can be divided into classes according to 
their dispositions, and their replies will cor- 
respond. They will read the questions from 
so many different points of view, and with 
such varied standards of “religions interest,” 
that the results can no more be correlated, 
tabulated, or made a ground for true induc- 
tions than their conceptions of electricity 
(which is far more definite and easily studied), 
or the movement of the tides in the sea, and 
the storm centers in New England weather. 
The report of the same committee, read at the 
Amherst meeting two years ago, is-an illus- 
tration of the unhomogeneous character of 
material thus collected. Some of the answers 
were candid, sober-minded and wise; some 
were flippant, thoughtless and ignorant ; others 
were indifferent and even irreverent attempts 
at wit and humor. 

I would raise the question whether we are 
not presenting a spectacle of misdirected en- 
ergy in sending out these broad, unorganized 
questions, which require the painstaking 
effort and precious time of some one to read 
and tabulate them, and at last offer no facts 
for a sound induction as to conditions, causes 
and remedies? To one, at least, it seems im- 
possible that any profit can accure from an- 
swers to such questions. If some definite 
point of investigation be taken up, and a suf- 
ficient number of carefully planned questions 
be asked, with answers made short and to the 
point, the results would probably be of value. 
At present the average pastor can write in ad- 
vance the outeome of the current investiga- 
tion, and will do so if he writes the essay he 
is asked to send to the committee on the back 
of their imposing sheet. 





Temperance 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity has recently made public the opinion 
that college under-graduate journals should 
not contain advertisements of liquors and 
liquor shops. 

Through the influence of Archbishop Keane 
the liquor dealers of Dubuque, Io., have come 
to an agreement by which strict rules rel- 
ative to closing of saloons at midnight, ex- 
clusion of gambling devices, refusal of drink 
to minors and to persons whose family object 
in writing have been formulated by the 
saloon keepers and are being enforced by 
them. 

As the result, mainly, of anti-saloon organi- 
zation and agitation thirty leading saloon 
keepers have been convicted in Springfield, 0O., 
in common pleas court of selling on Sunday 
and to minors, and fined $25 and costs each. 
This has never been done on so large a scale 
before. Fortunately, there was an honest and 
fearless common pleas judge on the bench. 
Convictions have also been found in the police 
court, the courts, in this respect, having a 
strong public opinion back of them. 


All reports from Portland, Me., indicate a 
state of unexampled “dryness” at the end of 
the first half of Sheriff Pearson’s term as 
sheriff. Open bars have been closed, pocket 
peddling is now the last recourse of the liquor 
dealers, arrests for drunkenness are phenom- 
enally few, and the number of prisoners in 
the county jail has decreased. On the other 
hand, sales at the city liquor agency, author- 
ized to sell liquor for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes, have trebled; and the amount 
of liquor shipped by express to private con- 
sumers has increased. The Portland Over- 
seers of the Poor attribute in part the re- 
duction of their expenditures to the fact that 
during the past year the laws against the 
sale of intoxicants have been rigidly enforced. 
This is another feather in Sheriff Pearson’s 
cap. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief volun- 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In seleeting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Use of Our Congregational 
Encyclical 


Congregational churches have no bishops to 
send them diocesan letters, but the most clever 
counterpart of such a document that the 
American churches have ever been honored 
with receiving is the New Year greeting of 
the distinguished Moderator of the National 
Council. It is addressed, not tothe ministers, 
put to the churches. It is not from a society 
or special propaganda, but from our Modera- 
tor. Itis not a piece of special pleading, but 
a fraternal greeting and a wise and dignified 
reminder of our common interests and duties. 
It is the one thing which is possible and most 
needful to promote the unity and harmony of 
our body. Though it has been published in 
various ways, it has not reached more than a 
tithe of our people, and these not through the 
one agency which should communicate it to 
the people, namely, the church. In courtesy 
to the honored Moderator and in justice to 
ourselves can we do less than read the entire 
document from the pulpit, as the ancient 
church would have read a letter from an apos- 
tle? The next best thing would be to place a 
printed copy of it in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the church. 


New Haven, Ct. WwW. J. M. 


Concerning Installation 


In the circular addressed, “To the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States,” by 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, he gives among the “‘con- 
clusions reached at the council,’ the follow- 
ing: “ Ministerial standing, when possible, 
should always be certified by a council of the 
vicinage.” 

It is not easy to see how this can fairly be 
stated as one of the “ conclusions ” reached at 
Portland. A committee previously appointed 
to consider the subject of councils and the 
pastorate presented a report recommending: 
“That the method of induction into the pas- 
torate be left where it belongs—to the choice 
of each Congregational church.” This com- 
nittee also recommended that the distinction 
between “p.c.” and “p,” in the Year-Book 
be abolished. The subject was referred to 
another committee, which recommended that 
pastors be designated in the Year Book as 
“p. i” (installed), “p. r.” (recognized by 
council), and “‘p.” After a lively discussion, 
for want of time, the whole subject was laid 
on the table. 

During the debate it was stated that only 
about one-eighth of those now in the pastor- 
ate have been installed. Several reasons 
were given. Among them were the incon- 
venience of calling a council to dismiss, and 
the fact that in delicate cases it is better that 
the termination of a pastorate should not be 


‘ reviewed by a council. 


Another reason might be given. When the 
pastor-elect has papers to prove his ordina- 
tion by a Congregational council, the words 
“examine the candidate,” in the letter missive, 
and the customary examination of his theol- 
ogy, betray a lack of confidence in the work 
of a former council. 

When a minister comes from another de- 
nomination, a council certainly ought to be 
called for his installation. The proper way 
to receive any man into the Congregational 
ministry is by a council of the vicinage. But 
when once he has been so received, it would 
seem as if his ministerial standing thencefor- 
ward should be avouched by a committee of 
the local conference, or by some other perma- 
nent mechanism. To the writer this method 


seems sensible and businesslike, and it ap- 
pears to be the mind of the churches. 

In present usage installation is so rare that 
evidently some other method must be adopted 
for the preservation of ministerial standing. 
If our churches do not wish to install their 
pastors, then installation must go. In Con- 
gregational polity and in democratic Amer- 
ica the people are bound to rule. 

Hardwick, Vt. w. CO. O, 


Student Volunteers in Home Missions 


An organization which will do for home 
missions what the Student Volunteer move- 
ment has done for our foreign work is sorely 
needed. Our home missionary states should 
have the very best graduates of our semi- 
naries and colleges—the pick, physically, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, of the students 
of America. 

For the foreign work the Student Volunteer 
movement has more than supplied the de- 
mand by three methods: * 

Study. The needs and conditions of the 
different fields are steadily kept in mind. 
The young men and women in the volunteer 
movement form classes for the regular study 
of some definite missionary field. They have 
chosen one place as the special object of their 
interest and prayer, and they have kindled 
their imagination by the stirring biographies 
of a Carey, a Hamlin, or a Paton. Why not 
have in like manner classes for the syste- 
matic study of the resources of the newer 
portions of our country, the conditions in the 
black belt, the needs of the mountain whites, 
or the opportunities of the Pacific North- 
west? Wanted, a class to read aloud the 
biographies of our home missionary heroes. 

The appeal to motives of heroism and sacri- 
fice. It says, Go to the hard field. Give up 
the entire life. Leave all, parents, friends, 
home, behind you. The romance and heroism 
of such a call attract and stir the earnest 
young man who wants to give himself wholly 
to the Lord’s kingdom. But is there no 
chance for heroism and sacrifice in the home 
missionary work? There are posts on the 
frontier; in the mines, where the minister 
takes organ and hymn-books with him, and 
sings his way into men’s hearts; in the 
lumber camps; in the sage brush country, 
where one must drive twenty or thirty miles 
through dust so thick as often to hide the 
house from view; among the Negro popu- 
lation—such places as these require the ut- 
most self-sacrifice. Few causes appeal to the 
average church member as do home missions ; 
why should they not make an equal appeal 
to the college and seminary student? 

Employing the great forces of union and 
co-operation. The young people study to- 
gether; they plan and pray together. Even 
though their work takes them to widely sep- 
arated fields, they still have the inspiration 
of knowing their fellow-workers in the cause, 
and they go to their work thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their fields, full of devotion, 
sure of the lifelong support and protection of 
the American Board. 

On the other hand, when a young man, leav- 
ing the seminary, has only vague and general 
ideas of the needs of the home missionary 
fields; when he sees his comrades accepting 
good positions near home; when he knows 
only that he will receive a wretched salary 
and little appreciation in the isolation of the 
home missionary field, and is entirely unable 
to realize the immense opportunities fer use- 
fulness to be found in the new and rapidly 
growing communities of the West—can we 


wonder that he is reluctant to undertake one 
of the hard fields, and accepts it only as a 
last resort? But the men we need are those 
who will make this work, not the last, but the 
first choice. 

The nearest approach to student organiza- 
tion for home missions has been when in 
some seminary a State Band has been formed. 
Such bands should not be occasional, but reg- 
ularly organized in every seminary. If there 
are no places open for their work, let delega- 
tions be sent before the churches to challenge 
them to larger giving. 

I have been led to write this article by 
knowing personally of many promising fields 
for which it has been impossible to obtain the 
right man. I believe that our seminaries con- 
tain large numbers of students ready to en- 
dure hardship and poverty for the Master’s 
sake if only they can be prepared to choose 
the home missionary field, and can understand 
its needs and claims, even as they are pre- 
pared for the foreign work through the Student 
Volunteer movement. 

Walla Walla, Wn. A. BR. 


What Shall We Do About It 


“Tf they want us to believe what Mr. — 
says about the literal truth of the Bible ac- 
count of the creation, they should forbid the 
teaching of geology in the schools, for what 
he says does not agree with what we are 
taught there.” 

Such was the comment of a high schoo! girl 
on her return from a recent evangelistic serv- 
ice, where the leader insisted upon the verbal 
inspiration of the Seriptures, saying that he 
believed the Bible from cover to cover—every 
“if,” “and” and “the”—adding that he al- 
most believed the covers, too. Of the same 
service another student said: “If we believe 
what Mr. —— says we can’t believe in evolu- 
tion, and Professor Jones, the principal of 
the academy, believes in that theory. Our 
minister believes in it, too, and he preached a 
sermon once in which he said the story of 
Adam and Eve was symbolical instead of his- 
torical, but he said last Sunday that this evan- 
gelist was a thorough Bible scholar. Now 
what are we to believe in the matter?” 

These criticisms from our young people, 
anxious and eager to know the truth, but in- 
telligent enough to detect inconsistencies, 
lead us to ask: “ What are we going to do 
about it?” 

The teaching of the church and the school 
must harmonize, or our young people will inev- 
itably drift toward skepticism. And in order 
to justify the judgment that placed a man not 
conversant or in harmony with the later Bib- 
lical criticism before the people as a teacher 
a minister makes statements that are at vari- 
ance with his previous teaching, does he not 
lay himself open to the just charge of incen- 
sistency ? 

The seriousness of the question weighs 
heavily upon the minds and hearts of thought- 
ful people. 

Stamford, N. Y. 8. J. T. 


Temperance Lessons Again 


Let me thank you for a proper “ word” to 
the “lying Voice.” There is no more reason 
for a quarterly lesson on temperance than 
for such a one on chastity. The thing is 
foolishness—and I have fought for total 
abstinence and prohibition for sixty years. 
But many years ago I learned that voting and 
laws never made reforms—only registered 
them; and that knowledge does not convert 
men, but is an instrument only. 8. M, F, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


When to Trust 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 

In bright and happy days, 
When tasting earthly gladness, 

Or winning human praise. 
Then is the hour for hiding 

In the shadow of his wings; 
Then is the time for singing, 

* Praise to the King of Kings.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When daily cares perplex, 

And trifles seem to gain a power 
Thy inner soul to vex. 

Then is the hour for grasping 
His hand who walked the sea; 

Then is the time for singing, 
“He makes it calm for me.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art wearied sore, 
When head or hand refuses 
To think or labor more. 
Then is the hour for leaning 
Upon the Master’s breast ; 
Then is the time for singing, 
“‘ My Saviour gives me rest.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art tried with pain, 
No power for prayer, the only thought 
How to endure the strain. 
Then is the hour for resting 
In his perfect love to thee ; 
Then is the time for singing, 
** He thinks, He prays for me.” 
—Unknown Scotch Writer. 





The value of our Washington 
oe in and Lincoln birthday celebra- 

tions can hardly be rated too 
highly ; and that value can be much en- 
hanced by keeping the educational pur- 
pose definitely tothefore. Whenschools, 
ehurches and civic gatherings mark these 
occasions with patriotic songs, recitations 
and addresses, there is a general effect 
upon the young which is stimulating to 
patriotic sentiment. But the ideals of 
noble character need the definite nourish- 
ment which comes from rehearsing spe- 
cific deeds. Poetry and oratory stir the 
emotions and so do good, but healthful 
emotion needs to be deeply rooted in 
actual knowledge. Therefore the public 
school and the church school can render 
no better service than to teach over 
and over the noble deeds of our heroes. 
Those deeds easily command interest and 
fix themselves in memory; the material 
is readily accessible; they stand as real 
and commanding models for fashioning 
character; they sharpen the powers of 
discerning what is worthy and what is 
unworthy. The field ought to be worked 
industriously, with a definitely educative 
purpose in view. 


iil cia ; In an article called 

e Feverishness OF Too Much Parent, 
sac eaheicais 20% a writer in The At- 
lantic ridicules the serious manner in 
which some fathers and mothers regard 
their relation to their children. He says: 
“Time was when being a parent was 
incidental to other business in life. Our 
grandfathers brought up children, a dozen 
at a time, with a careless familiarity 
that takes away the modern breath.... 
They [these children] had the rare privi- 


lege of passing their childhood and youth 
in the presence of men and women who 
had other and more important business 
in life than that of being parent to off- 
spring. They grew up with a chastened 
sense of their own unimportance in the 
scheme of being, and a philosophic ex- 
pectation of taking the hard knocks of 
life as they came. We have changed all 
that. ... The whole business of child- 
raising is turned other end to. We no 
longer raise them by the dozen. One or 
two at a time is as much as we dare 
venture, and very cautiously at that.” 
Under the facetious tone of the article 
there lies a great deal of truth. Modern 
parents are in danger of feeling their re- 
sponsibilities too keenly, while modern 
children suffer from too much attention. 
In the better class of homes they have 
little chance to develop naturally and 
unconsciously. The other day the de- 
voted mother of one healthy and beauti- 
ful daughter said: “I believe Miriam is 
never out of my mind fora minute. I’m 
so afraid that I sha’n’tdo the very best for 
her in every way that I can hardly sleep 
nights.” Surely parentage was never 
meant to be such a burden as that, and, 
when it is, parent and child are both 
sufferers. 





A Modern Idol 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


We have become altogether too fond 
of the short word success. Not only do 
we find whole periodicals devoted to the 
subject, but we can hardly take up a 
newspaper or magazine in which the 
word does not appear. Prominent men 
write articles telling how to succeed in 
business, in politics, in literature ; promi- 
nent women point out the road to suc- 
cess in social or club life. 

The question, ‘‘Is he successful?” or 
“‘Was it a success?” is asked concern- 
ing everybody and everything, until it 
sometimes seems as though honest effort 
and faithful service no longercount. Is 
it any wonder that our children are grow- 
ing up to feel that success must be at- 
tained ‘‘by hook or by crook,” and if 
they cannot succeed, they might better 
never have been born? 

In the high school graduating class 
the half-dozen who hold the class offices 
or who have taken the highest honors 
are pointed out as the successful mem- 
bers. This is natural, and in college 
we find the same feeling intensified. A 
young man at the end of his course said: 
‘** My college life has been a failure, and 
I shall always regret it. I have never 
had an office, nor taken a prize, nor 
‘made’ a society, nor counted for any- 
thing socially; and yet I have honestly 
tried to do my best all through.” Why 
should a young man talk of failure when 
he has worked honestly and persistently, 
and has steadily strengthened his mind 
and character? 

The middle-aged man says: “I fear 
my life is a failure. I am not rich, nor 
great, nor socially prominent. I am sim- 
ply a commonplace man, with a comfort- 
able home and a few thousand dollars 
to leave my wife and children when I 


am taken from them.”” Why should the 
mature man speak regretfully of a life 
which has been rich in earnest, unselfish 
effort? Surely the trouble, in both these 
cases, is that the friends of these men 
had caused them to feel that the visible 
stamp of the world’s approval, popularly 
called success, was the one thing to be 
desired. 

“I den’t believe in trying, unless you 
have a pretty good chance of success,” 
said one young man; “if you don’t try, 
people will think you might have suc- 
ceeded, but if you try and fail, they will 
decide that you can’t have much ability.” 
Such a remark is a revelation of false 
standards, for ‘“‘ what people will think” 
is admitted to be the important thing, and 
the education gained by honest, even if 
unsuccessful, effort is disregarded. To 
him, and to all his brothers and sisters, 
the poet said, ‘‘not failure, but low aim 
is crime.” 

In our modern use of this word we for- 
get that Webster gives as one of its defi- 
nitions, ‘‘ the consequence, issue or result 
of an undertaking, whether good or bad.” 
With most of us success means, simply, 
‘*the favorable, or prosperous, termina- 
tion of anything attempted,” and we 
accept the world’s definition of ‘‘ pros- 
perous termination,’’ which is, ‘that 
which brings wealtb, popularity, fame or 
power.” And, in this sense, it is impos- 
sible for many to gain success, however 
faithfully they may strive. What wonder 
that there are so few contented people in 
the world, and so many discouraged, 
broken. hearted men and women ! 

It is a comfort to turn toa book from 
which the thought of success, in the 
modern acceptance of the term, is wholly 
wanting. In the Bible we find the word 
used only once, and then in the old sense, 
as is shown by the adjective, ‘good.” 
The Lord spake unto Joshua: ‘This 
book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous and then thou 
shalt have good success.”’ 

All tarough the New Testament we 
fail to find the word, and nowhere does 
our Master teach that the ‘‘ prosperous 
termination” of effort is of special im- 
portance. It is the effort, the endeavor, 
the labor, which he: urges upon his dis- 
ciples, without any thought of the result. 
Would it not be better for all of us to 
pattern more closely after our Master’s 
example, to cease thinking and talking 
about success and concern ourselves only 
with the work to bedone? The prizes of 
life can come to only a few and, if we 
work only for them, we lose the best part 
of life. ‘‘The only failure a man ought 
to fear is failure in cleaving to the pur- 
pose he knows to be best.” 





High breeding gracefully insists upon 
its own rights ; Christian courtesy grace- 
fully remembers the rights of others. 
The Spirit of Christ does really what 
high breeding only does outwardly.— 
F. W. Robertson. 
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Closet and Altar 


COME YE APART 


In the multitude of my thoughts within 
me, thy comforts delight my soul. 





Run the Bible through and you will 
find that the piety depicted on its pages 
nas one constant feature—it is contem- 
plative, thoughtful. There is no struggle 
after discoveries, no argumentation, no 
stress and hurry to get things done, but 
instead the contemplation of divine 
things, dwelling on God, opening the 
mind to the Spirit.—T. T. Munger. 


We often forget God in the things we 
do for God.—Edward B. Pusey. 





Many of us are in danger of being 
jostled out of our spirituality.—Gerard 
B. F. Hallock. 





I would commune with Thee, my God, 
E’en to Thy seat I come ; 

I leave my joys, I leave my sins, 
And seek in Thee my home. 


1 stand upon the mount of God, 
Witb sunlight in my soul, 

I hear the storms in vales beneath, 
I hear the thunders roll. 


But I am calm with Thee, my God, 
Beneath these glorious skies, 

And in the height on which I stand 
Nor storms or clouds can rise. 


O! this is life! O! this is joy, 
My God, to find Thee so, 
Thy face to see, Thy voice to hear, 
And all Thy love to know. 
—George Burden. 





The right prayer comes from God as 
well as goes to him. It is, in fact, his 
way of conversing-with us,—Laurence 
Oliphant. 





Remedies for lukewarmness: The only 
sure one is never to be lukewarm. Some 
others that may be mentioned: To quicken 
faith by meditation on eternal truths ; to 
have fewer things to do; to persevere in 
our spiritual exercises in spite of dryness 
and distractions ; to talk less, and to mor- 
tify the flesh.— F. W.- Faber. 





God has so arranged the chronometry 
of our spirits that there shall be thou- 
sands of silent moments between the 
striking hours.— Martineau. 


Nothing could make the period of Lent 
so much of a reality as to employ it in a 
systematic effort to fix the mind on Jesus. 
The history in the gospels is so well worn 
that it often slips through the head with- 
out affecting the heart. But if, retiring 
into solitude for a portion of each day, 
we should select some one scene or trait 
or incident in the life of Jesus, and with 
all the helps we can get seek to under- 
stand it fully, ... we should find our- 
selves insensibly interested, and might 
hope that, in this effort of our souls to 
understand him, Jesus himself would 
draw near, as of old to the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


O Lord, strip from us the sophistries 
of self-seeking, of vain custom, of 
earthly pride and fear; and set free 
our minds for the reverence of all 
grace and truth, our hearts for the 
love of whatever things are pure and 
good, and our wills for faithful accord 
with thine. Amen. 





For the 
The Greedy Red Fox* 


BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 


Author of “ Among the Farmyard People,” “ Among the 
Pond People,” etc. 

The Red Fox had been well brought up. 
His mother was a cautious person and 
devoted to her children. They did not 
remember their father. In fact, they 
had never seen him, and their mother 
seldom spoke of him. The mother had 
taken all the care of her six children, 
even pulling fur from her own belly to 
make a soft nest covering for them when 
they were first born. They were such 
helpless babies. Their eyes and ears 
were closed for some time, and all they 
could do was to tumble each other around 
and drink the warm milk tbat their 
mother had for them. 

They had three burrows to live in, all of 
them in an open field between the forest 
andthefarmhouse. Onenight when their 
mother went out to hunt she smelled 
along the ground near the burrow, and 
then came back. ‘There has been a 
man near here,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I shall 
take you away.” 

Each of the little Foxes wanted to be 
the first to go, but she hushed them up, 
and said that if they talked so loudly 
some man might catch them before they 
moved, and then— 

While she was carrying them to an- 
other burrow, one at a time, those who 
were left behind talked about men. “I 
wish I knew why men are so dreadful,” 
said the first. ‘It must be because they 
have very big mouths and sharp teeth.” 

*“*T wonder what color their fur is,” 
said another. 

After they were snugly settled in the 
other burrow Mother Fox lay down to 
feed them, and while they were drinking 
their milk she told them about. men. 
‘* Men,” she said, ‘“‘are the most dreadful 
animals there are. Other animals will 
not trouble you unless they are hungry, 
but a man will chase you even when his 
stomach is full. They have four legs, of 
course—all animals do—but they use 
only two to walk upon. Their front legs 
they use for carrying things. We carry 
with our mouths, yet the only thing I 
ever saw a man have in his mouth was a 
short brown stick that was afire at one 
end. However, men are exceedingly silly 
animals.” 

One of the little Red Foxes stopped 
drinking long enough to say, ‘ What 
color is their fur?” 

“The only fur they have,” said Mother 
Fox, “is on their heads. They usually 
have fur on the top and back parts of 
their heads, and some of them have a 
little on the lower part of their faces. 
They may have black, red, brown, gray, 
or white fur. It is never spotted.” 

The little ones slept most of the day, 
and at night they were always awake. 
When they were old enough to hunt for 
themselves, Mother Fox gave them a 
great deal of good advice and then paid 
no more attention to them. 

The six brothers and sisters seldom 
saw each other afterthis. Foxes succeed 
better in life if they live alone. The 
eldest brother was the reckless one. His 





*Copyright, 1901, by Clara D. Pierson. 
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mother had done her best by him, and he 
knew by heart all the rules that she had 
taught him, but he did not keep them. 
These were the rules: 

‘* Always run on hard, dry things when 
you can. Soft, wet places take more 
scent from your feet, and Dogs can fol- 
low your trail better on them. 

“Never go into any place unless you 
are sure you can get out. 

“Keep your tail dry. A Fox with a 
wet tail cannot run well. 

“If Dogs are chasing you, jump onto a 
rail fence and run along the top of it or 
walk in a brook. 

“Always be willing to work for your 
food. That which you find all ready and 
waiting for you may be the bait of a trap. 

“‘ Always walk when you are hunting. 
The Fox who trots will pass by that 
which he should find.” 

For a while he repeated them over to 
himself every night when he started out. 
Then he began to skip a night once in a 
while. Next he said them only when he 
had been frightened the day before. 
After that he stopped saying them al- 
together. ‘I ama full-grown Fox now,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘I guess I know how 
to take care of myself.” 

He often went toward the farmhouse to 
hunt, sometimes for grapes, sometimes 
for vegetables, and sometimes for heart- 
ier food. Collie had chased him away, 
but Collie was growing old and fat and 
had to hang his tongue out when he ran. 
The Red Fox trotted along in the moon- 
light, his light body seeming almost to 
float over the ground, and his beautiful 
tail held straight out behind. His short, 
slender legs did not tire, and as long as 
he could keep his tail dry he outran Col- 
lie easily. Sometimes he would get far 
ahead and sit down to wait for him. 
Then he would call out saucy things to 
the panting Dog, and start on only when 
Collie’s nose had almost touched him. 

“Fine evening,” he once said. ‘‘ Hope 
your nose works better than your legs 
do.” 

That was a mean thing to say, you 
know, but Collie always kept his temper 
and only answered, “It’s sweating finely, 
thank you.” He answered that way be- 
cause it is the sweat on a Dog’s nose 
which makes it possible for him to smell 
and follow scents which dry-nosed people 
do not even know about. 

Then the Fox gave a long, light leap 
and was off again, and Collie had to lie 
down to breathe. “I think,” said he, 
‘*that I can tend Sheep better than I can 
chase Foxes.” Still, Collie didn’t like to 
be beaten, and he lay awake the rest of 
the night thinking how he would enjoy 
catching that Fox. Every little while he 


heard the Red Fox barking off in the’ 


fields, and it made him twitch his tail 
with impatience. 

Now the Red Fox was walking care- 
fully toward the farmhouse and planning 
to catch a Turkey. He had watched the 
flock of Turkeys all the afternoon from 
his sleeping-place on the hillside. He 
made up his mind to try it that night, 
and decided that he would have the 
plump, light-colored one. He did not 
even think of catching the old Gobbler, 
for he was so big and strong and fierce- 
looking. 
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When the Red Fox reaehed the farm- 
yard he found them roosting on the low 
branches of an apple tree. A long board 
had been placed against it to let the 
Chickens walk up. The Red Fox looked 
all around. The farmhouse was dark 
and quiet. Collie was nowhere to beseen. 

The Red Fox walked softly up the 
slanting board. The Gobbler stirred. 
The Red Fox stopped with one foot in 
theair. Whenhe thought him fast asleep 
he went on. The Gobbler stirred again 
and so did the others. The Red Fox 
sprang for the plump, light-colored one. 
She jumped also, and with the others 
flew far up to the top of the barn. The 
Red Fox ran down the board with five 
buff tail feathers in his mouth. He was 
much out of patience with himself. ‘If 
I hadn’t stopped to pick for her,” he 
said, “‘I could have caught one of the 
others easily enough.” 

He sneaked around in the shadows to 
see if the noise made by the Turkeys had 
awakened the farmer or Collie. ‘I will 
look at the Hen-house,” said the Red 
Fox. 

The big door was closed and bolted, 
He walked into the poultry yard. There 
was a small opening through which the 
fowls could pass. It squeezed his body 
and crushed his fur. He had to push 
very hard with his hind feet to get 
through at all. When he was inside it 
took him some time to get his breath. 
“That’s the tightest place I was ever 
in,” said he softly. 

He found the fowls roosting too high 
for him. Perhaps if the Hen-house had 
been larger, he might have leaped and 
caught one, but there was not room. He 
went to the nests and found many eggs 
there. These he ate. They ran down in 
yellow streams from the corners of his 
mouth, and made his long fur sticky. 
You can imagine how hard it would be to 
eat raw eggs from the shell with only 
your paws in which to hold them. 

One egg was light and slippery. He 
bit hard to break that one, and when it 
broke it was hollow. Nota drop of any- 
thing to eat in it, and then it cut his lip 
a little, too, so that he could not eat more 
without its hurting. He jumped and said 
something when he was cut. The Shang- 
hai Cock, who was awakened by the 
noise, said that he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Brambles 
and traps!” but it may not have been 
anything so bad as that. ; 

The Shanghai Cock awakened all the 
other fowls. ‘‘Don’t come off your 
perch!’’ he cried. ‘‘Stay where you are! 
Stay where you are! Stay where you 
are!’”’ The Henssquawked and squawked 
and squawked until they were out of 
breath. When they got their breath they 
squawked some more. 

The Red Fox knew that it was time for 
him to go. The farmer would be sure to 
hear the noise. He put his head out of 
the hole, pushed as hard as he could with 
his hind feet, and scrambled with his fore- 
feet. He was squeezed so tightly that he 
could hardly breathe. It had been all he 
could do to get in through the hole, and 
now he had nine eggs in his stomach (ex- 
cepting what had run down at the corners 
of his mouth), and he was too large to 
pass through. 

The fewls saw what was the matter. 
They thought it very funny, and yet the 
sooner he could get away the better they 
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would like it. The Red Fox had his head 
outside and saw a light flash. Then he 
heard doors open, and the farmer arrived 
with a lantern in his hand. Collie came 
trotting around the corner of the house. 
The Red Fox made one last desperate 
struggle and then lay still. 

When the farmer picked him up and 
tied a rope around his neck he had to 
pull him backward into the Hen-house to 
doit. The Red Fox was quiet and gentle, 
as people of his family always are when 
caught. Collie pranced around on two 
legs and barked loudly. The fowls blinked 
their round yellow eyes in the lantern 
light. Collie was usually quite polite, 
but he had not forgotten how rude the 
Red Fox was to him. 

“Good evening!” he barked. ‘Oh, 
good evening! I’m glad you came. Don’t 
think you must be going! Excuse me, 
but your mouth worked better than your 
legs, didn’t it ? ”’ 

The Red Fox shut his eyes and pre- 
tended not to hear. The dirt from the 
floor of the Hen-house had stuck to his 
egg-covered fur, and he looked very badly. 
They put him in a chicken-coop with a 
board floor, so that he couldn’t burrow 
out, and he curled down in a little heap 
and hid his face with his tail. After 
Collie was gone, the Red Fox cleaned his 
fur. “I was caught this time,” he said, 
“but it won't happen again. Now I 
must watch for a chance to get away. It 
will surely come.” 

It did come. Butthat is another story. 





Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmus, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


11. ENIGMA 


“ It lies in bed,” spoke lazy Ned, 
“ And never thinks of waking ; 
Though I must say that every day 

It undergoes a shaking.” 


“A gentle sound,” wise Tom looked round, 
“One who keeps watch will hear it.” 

“ A gentle blow,” laughed romping Joe, 
“I’ve felt, but never fear it.” 


“ A kind of bug,” Dick gave a shrug, 
“That preys upon its betters.” 

“ A kind of bird, as I have heard,” 
Said Rob, our man of letters.” 


The grocer’s lad just paused to add, 
With dignified deportment: 
“ That’s one thing we don’t have, you see, 
In all our large assortment.” 
M. ©. 8. 


12, A SINGULAR RACE 


A bird-fancier of the village of Rhynern in 
Westphalia and a bee-keeper of the neighbor- 
ing village of Hamme became one day engaged 
in a discussion as to the respective merits of 
certain race horses. As the argument waxed 
warm, the citizen of Rhynern made the chal- 
lenge that he himself owned a speedy animal 
which he would back against any racer in the 
country. The challenge was accepted by his 
disputant, and arrangements were at once 
completed for a race. Bya peculiar feature 
of the agreement, each was to take his animal 
to the village of his opponent, and the start- 
ing-point of one would be the goal of the 
other. The two sportsmen were on hand at 
the time appointed, each prepared to spring a 
surprise on the other. The racing animals 
were a pigeon and a bee! The former was 
dispatched from the beehive in Hamme at the 
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same moment when the bee (well powdered 
with flour to distinguish it from others of its 
kind) was liberated at the dovecot in Rhynern. 
Each winged its way home with wonderful 
speed, and to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators, when the times were compared, the 
bee was found to have won the race by several 
seconds. In fact, when the bee arrived at its 
hive, the pigeon must still have been forty- 
three yards, two feet from home; and if the 
bee, instead of stopping, had continued inja 
straight line, it would have been forty-four 
yards beyond the hive when the pigeon 
reached its dovecot. 

Determine the distance between the hive 
and dovecot. F. L. 8. 


13. CAPES 


. The cape that is found at the Zoo; 
. The cape that is brilliant in hue ; 
The cape that we wheel, 

. And the cape that we feel, 

And the one that is fickle, untrue. 


. The cape that delighteth the vain; 

. The cape that is perfectly plain ; 

. The cape that we run, 

. And a beam from the sun, 

. And the cape that is caught in the main. 
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. The cape that is stormy and bad; 
The cape that is angry and mad; 

. The cape without hair, 

. Ahd a month that is fair, 

. And the cape of the noise-loving lad. 
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. The cape of a writer renowned ; 
. The cape from alluvion ground; 
. The cape that we say 
When a friend goes away, 
. And the one in the watch-tower found. 
MRYTLE. 


14. CONCEALMENT 
( Vegetables and Fruits) 


From the car rotten wood showed, and the 
building appeared to beanoldshop. Aliceand 
I gave a rap each at the door, and then I gave 
a big rap earnestly. Receiving no answer we 
went on. I, on the way, bought a jar, a dish, 
and a pot at Ober’s for Angeline. Alice went 
with me, as she did not want me lonely, and 
she wore a cape, as she needed a wrap, pleas- 
ant as it was. At the turn I perceived the 
plumber, Tom, at our gate, and a bee that 
aimed for a flower. E. L. 0. 


15. WHAT IS IT 


I bought a residence last week 
And in it there I found 
A water pipe, a garden tool, 
And people safe and sound. 
SQUIRREL. 


— 
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ANSWERS 


9. One Summer, Blanche W. Howard; The 
Town, Leigh Hunt; Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Thomas Hardy ; Rural Scenes, Jane and Ann Tay- 
lor; As You Like It, William Shakespeare; Execur- 


- sion, William Wordsworth; The Professor, Char- 


lotte Bronté; The Gentleman from Indiana, Booth 
Tarkington; Maud, Alfred Tennyson; An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, Louisa May Alcott; No Name, 
Wilkie Collins; Views Afoot, Bayard Taylor; The 
Turn of the Road, Eugenie B. Frothingham; He 
Knew He Was Right, Anthony Trollope ; The Path- 
finder, J. F. Cooper; The Right of Way, Gilbert 
Parker; Westward Ho, Charles Kingsley; Meadow 
Grass, Alice Brown; A Son of the Soil, Margaret 
Oliphant; Aftermath, J. M. Barrie; Little Men, 
Little Women, Louisa May Alcott; Field Flowers, 
Eugene Field; The Task, William Cowper; The 
Portion of Labor, Mary E. Wilkins; The Man with 
the Hoe, Edwin Markham; The Conscious Lovers, 
Richard Steele; Under the Trees, H. W. Mabie; 
The Brook, Alfred Tennyson; The Little Minister, 
J. M. Barrie; An Amazing Marriage, George Mere- 
dith; A Knight of the Nineteenth Century, E. P. 
Roe: A Lady of Quality, F. H. Burnett. 

10. Cover-lid. 

These recent answers are acknowledged: From 
D. R. K., Newton, Mass., to 6, 7; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt.,.6,8; M. B. B., Springfield, Mass., 
6, 7 in part; Lena, Dover, N. H.,6; Abbie A. Tidd, 
Westboro, Mass., 1, 3. 

Qf the answers to 7, Nillor readily found all but 
the authors “ D. D.” and “ R. C.” and two or three 
characters. 
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E do not need to 
use our Who ? or 
Why ? about this 
initial picture, 
which our patri- 
otic D.F. has fished 
up from his col- 
lection of ancient 
cuts to fit the 
present date. Holidays are always ac- 
ceptable to us children, especially this 
one in midwinter—if only the sliding or 
skating be good. In fact, I believe in 


ANNIVERSARIES 


and anniversary holidays, as a means of 
education, leading us to recall and learn 
about the men or events which they com- 
memorate. In my boyhood we never 
thought of keeping Washington’s birth- 
day, or any other anniversay, except the 
Fourth of July. To make sure of this, I 
have just looked up what I wrote in my 
journal for fifty years ago today —and I 
did not say a word about it! But (with- 
out any diary) I remember forty years 
ago today. That was Saturday too, and 
Boston—and all the country as well— 
kept the holiday in response to a special 
proclamation of President Lincoln, read- 
ing Washington’s Farewell Address and 
rejoicing over the recent Union victories, 
especially the ‘‘ unconditional surrender” 
of Fort Donelson to U. 8. Grant. The 
city government had called a mass meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, and a friend and my- 
self nearly lost the breath out of our 
bodies in the ‘‘mass” which squeezed 
and crowded for an hour to get up those 
stairs! How grandly ‘‘ America” did 
sound in that hall, but it sounded more 
grandly still on Washington’s birthday, 
three years later, when my friend and I 
in Virginia were on the banks of the 
James River, and the military band 
played it to enliven a thousand half- 
starved Union prisoners just out of Libby 
prison. (I ran upon my friend, now a 
Chicage citizen, the other day at the 
Parker House, and how we did talk over 
those scenes of forty years ago !) 


A QUESTION ABOUT THE HOLIDAY 


When was Washington’s birthday made 
a legal holiday? It is said that the first 
recorded celebration of it was in Rich- 
mond, Feb. 11, 1782, that being the day of 
the month according to the ‘‘ Old Style” 
of reckoning. That was of course in 
Washington’s lifetime, when he was fifty 
years old. It was not until 1793 that the 
N.S. day, Feb. 22, was adopted. The 
observance of the day did not become at 
all general until the War of the Rebellion 
aroused the slumbering patriotism of the 
people. Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis of 
Boston is credited with securing its adop- 
tion by the Massachusetts Legislature as 
a legal holiday, and she died in 1873. 
(You will see the portrait of that queenly 
and patriotic lady in the Old State House.) 

P.S. The state librarian says the leg- 
islature first adopted it as a legal holiday 
in 1856—that settles it! 


“OLD GLORY” 


Please tell through the columns of The 
Congregationalist who named the flag ‘“‘ Old 
Glory,” or where sach reference to it may be 
found. MALDEN, 
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The Conversation Corner 


James Whitcomb Riley has a poem 
about the name in the Atlantic for De- 
cember, 1898, but it does not answer the 
question. After searching a long time 
in a public library last evening, I sawa 
light in the hall of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and ventured to go there. 
Climbing many stairs and going through 
sundry entries and ante-rooms, my knock 
at the door was answered by a soldier 
with musket in hand—enough to make 
me tremble, for I did not have the coun- 
tersign of the day, nor any pass, except 
my question on a slip of paper. This 
morning I learn that none of the soldiers, 
although they loved the old flag and had 
bravely followed it, knew the reason of 
this modern designation. 

And now I have stopped and looked up 
—as I ought to have done before—an il- 
lustrated booklet on ‘Our Flag,” sent 
me by one of our members a few years 
ago. This quotes from Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s ‘‘Drumbeats of the Nation,” 
which most of you boys have read. Capt. 
Stephen Driver, a Salem East Indiaman 
in the olden time, had received a beauti- 
ful flag in some foreign port, and when it 
was hauled to the masthead of his ship 
promised to defend it with his life. He 
afterward resided in Nashville, but was 
a@ Union man. He named his flag “‘ Old 
Glory,” and secreted it from the Confed- 
erate soldiers. When the Union troops 
entered the city (after Fort Donelson, 
noticed above) he brought out Old Glory 
and hoisted it on the State House. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


This subject comes in properly under 
our initial picture. General Washington, 
instead of leaning on the neck of his 
splendid white horse, as in Trumbull’s 
great picture in the City Hall in New 
York, is leaning on the first letter of his 
name, and dropping down stamps to all 
comers. Hasstamp-collecting been given 
up by our Cornerers? No. Although, 
like bieycling, it is not so much of a fad 
as at first, very many are quietly follow- 
ing it. A lady in Northampton writes: 

The Corner is the first thing I look for and 
read when I open The Congregationalist, 
every week, but where are the stamp chil- 
dren? I judge that they have grown up and 
their albums gathering dust on the upper 
shelf. Not so with mine; I enjoy them more 
than ever. You see I have not “put away 
childish things” entirely. 8. CO. D. 

A suburban minister whom I met in 
the Library told me how much pleasure 
his little daughters are taking in mak- 
ing collections. A Brooklyn boy writes: 

Please send me names of boys and girls 
who are collecting postage stamps, for I ama 
stamp collector. I am twelve years old and 
have collected 400. WapsworrtHs S. 

The collectors’ list of some years ago 
will not help you much now, for many of 
the names upon them are now on college 
catalogues—or perhaps on merchants’ 
signs. But I will publish any brief let- 
ters from collectors, and will send to any 
applicants the full addresses of the writ- 
ers of such letters as appear in the Cor- 
ner. I am not a collector and have no 
interest in collecting, except to help the 
children in what is generally an interest- 
ing and instructive enterprise. The only 


condition is that correspondents must 
send General Washington—or his picture— 
for the reply. I have a few Newfound- 
land stamps (and pictorial post-cards) for 
those who contribute to the Pomiuk Cot 
Fund, and a neat book of postmarks for 
some “‘ shut-in” who would like it. 


(For the Old Folks) 
NEW QUESTIONS 


My Dear Mr. Martin: May I who, age- 
wise, am way past the Corner, but not within 
hailing distance of the “‘Old Folks’” bourne, 
may I ask help in finding three poems? The 
first begins, : 

It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you’ve left undone. 


The second is entitled ‘‘The Army (or Ar- 
mies) of the Night.” I thought it was by Gerald 
Massey, but cannot find it in his poems. It 
tells of the great army pressing forward 
through the dark, the down-trodden and op- 
pressed, a wild, fierce sea of humanity—the 
“ Army of the Night.” 

Where can I find a poem, “ At the Beautiful 
Gate,” an account of the healing of the lame 
man in the New Testament? 


Syracuse, N. ¥. BR B. J. 


The first quotation is from a beautiful 
poem of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. I 
keep cuttings of it for inclosure in let- 
ters, and will send one to this lady. 





Can some old veteran answer this ? 


I want a short poem about a soldier on biv- 
ouac, who as he lies down on the ground re- 
peats the child’s prayer, “‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” It is one of the sweetest poems I 
ever read. The manuscript is said to have 
been “left on an editor’s desk by a seedy look- 
ing man,” and nothing else known of its au- 
thorship. 

Baton Rouge, La. BE. B. I. 





Mr. Martin: Can you or some member of 
your Corger give me a poem printed in war- 
time entitled “The Jaguar Hunt’? It had 
reference to slavery. Another poem which I 
would like to find is ‘Tom Twiss.” I think 
it was published in Our Young Folks maga- 
zine about the time that ‘‘Winning His Way’”’ 
first appeared. 

Amherst, N. H. A. M. W. 

The first piece you will find in the At 
lantic for June, 1865. It was written by 
J. T. Trowbridge. Here is one of the 
eighteen verses: 

The dark jaguar was abroad in the land ; 

His strength and his fierceness what foe could with- 
stand? 

The breath of his anger was hot on the air, 

And —_ white lamb of peace he had dragged to his 
lair. 

See in Our Youny Folks for April, 1869. 
If the author, William Allen Butler 
(whose ‘Nothing to Wear” was looked 
up for some of you Old Folks last year). 
is to be believed, 

Tom Twiss was a wonderful fellow, 

No boy was so nimble or strong, 

He could turn ten somersets backward, 
Or stand on his head all day long. 

He shipped on a Nantucket whaler, 
was wrecked on a cannibal island, es- 
caped, found refuge in a condor’s nest in: 
a high tree, mounted the condor and 
landed on the Chinese wall, became a 
mandarin in Peking, and at last returned 
to his Nantucket home, where his mother 
recognized him by his somersets, ete. ! 


Mr. Mad) 
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IX. The First Martyr 


By Pror. E. 


1. The angry Sanhedrin. In his long 
defense Stephen not only implied (1) that 
there would be no need of a temple in 
the coming kingdom of God, but showed 
(2) that the nation had always maltreated 
its God-sent deliverers [7: 9, 24-28, 39-43]. 
His allusion to a Messianic prophecy in 
connection with a reference to the shame- 
ful rebellion against the deliverer Moses 
in the wilderness [37-41] forewarned the 
Sanhedrin that he was preparing to ac- 
cuse them of murdering the Messiah, 
and he soon did so with a fiercely in- 
dignant invective [7: 51, 52] that justi- 
fied his reputation [6: 10]. He accused 
them of failing to keep the law that 
they were so eager to impose upon others. 
He seems to have known of dark scan- 
dals and ugly secrets in the private lives 
of these great men that were hideously in- 
consistent with their unctuous preten- 
sions to piety [7: 53; cf. Matt. 23: 1-4, 
27, 28]. This charge, coming from one 
who was supposed to be a lawless anar- 
chist, and who was on trial for his life, so 
angered some of the priests and rabbis 
that their features became distorted with 
rage (7: 54], and when, after gazing silently 
upward for a moment, he announced to 
them that he saw the Nazarene Jesus 
standing at God’s right hand, they be- 
came furious. The session broke up in 
disorder, and they hustled him with their 
own hands out of the courtroom [7: 55-58]. 

2. The death of Stephen. These out- 
raged dignitaries hurried him along the 
street, doubtless attracting a crowd as 
they went, and when they had- passed 
through the city gates he was stoned as 
though he had been a mad dog or a ven- 
omous snake. The narrative indicates 
that no formal sentence was passed by 
the Sanhedrin. Had such a sentence 
been passed, and been immediately car- 
ried out without the indorsement of the 
Roman authorities, the Sanhedrin would 
have been in serious trouble. The lead- 
ers of the Sanhedrin were probably well 
content te have the matter terminate as 
it did. Human life was lightly esteemed 
in the first century, and they knew that 
the Roman procurator was not, likely to 
feel any concern about the lynching of a 


poor Jew by a company of influential 


citizens! To be sure, they proceeded to 
do their lawless deed with due regard to 
ceremonial propriety [Acts 7: 58; Lev. 
24: 14; Deut. 17: 7], and in so doing veri- 
fied Jesus’ criticism of them [Matt. 23: 
23]. They were like the man who mur- 
dered another, but shrank from eating 
the meat pie in his victim’s lunch because 
it was Friday. 

The sight of Jesus in glory [7: 55) served 
vividly to remind Stephen of the circum- 
stances of Jesus’ execution, as they were 
current in the oral teaching of the Naza- 
rines, and naturally shaped his own con- 
duct (7: 59-60; cf. Luke 23: 34, 46]. Luke 
doubtless noticed this, and may have 
seen a further point of similarity in the 
character of those who prepared the body 


*The Sunday School Lesson for March 2. Text, 
Acts 7: 54-8: 2. International Lesson, The Ston- 
gx dispuga . 
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for burial in each case (8: 2; cf. Luke 23: 
50-53]. These ‘‘devout men’ may have 
been non-Christian Jews, who did not 
sympathize with the action of the San- 
hedrin, or they may have been Nazarines, 
whose unusual “‘devoutness’’ manifested 
itself in the courage with which they re- 
mained in the city and carried on exten- 
sive public mourning for the victim of 
the Sanhedrin’s rage. 

3. The effect on the church. The star- 
tling sentence, ‘‘They have stoned Ste- 
phen,” as it passed swiftly from one to 
another, sent the Nazarenes home to 
their wives and children, and with good 
reason, for the assault upon Stephen was 
but the beginning of an attack upon all 
the Nazarenes. Young Rabbi Saul, who 
had been prominent in the attack upon 
Stephen [7:58; 8: 1], possibly as a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin [26: 10], was the 
leader in the persecution, and, with char- 
acteristic promptness, began his work 
that very day [8:1]. The result was the 
scattering of the witnesses, according to 
the program laid out in 1: 8 [ef. 8: 1 and 
1: 8]. The apostles remained in Jerusa- 
lem, probably thinking it incumbent upon 
them to remain at their posts in this time 
of danger. ~ There is a tradition that Je- 
sus had commanded them to remain in 
Jerusalem for twelve years. 

4. Jesus’ reception of Stephen’s spirit. 
There was a heavenly side to this dark 
scene of human hate. (1) The ‘other 
world’? was very near. Stephen’s soul 
had not to fly through vast interplanet- 
ary spaces in order to alight upon its 
confines. From where he was standing 
in the courtroom he could see its very 
heart and center [7: 55]. One wonders 
whether some slight shifting of the view 
point, some quick transformation of the 
senses, might not introduce one into the 
glories of the ‘‘ other world.” 

(2) Jesus was in the “‘other world,” not 
sitting but standing, intently watching 
his witness in peril [7: 55, 56]. He too 
had faced this court. He too had seen 
these same individuals with their priestly 
garments and rabbinical robes walking 
about his cross chuckling and gloating 
over his pain [Matt. 27: 41-43], as they 
were soon to gloat over the pain of his 
witness. 

(3) Jesus received Stephen’s spirit into 
this ‘‘other world”’ [7:59]. As the stones 
struck him the divine anesthetic was 
gently administered ; he “‘fellasleep,” and 
passed out into the quiet glory of God [7: 
60]. If we could only tell what really 
happened when Jesus ‘“‘ received Stephen’s 
spirit’? we should understand much that 
we now only wonder about as we look 
eagerly out inte eternity. This much we 
are sure of: Jesus’ interest in Stephen 
and reception of his personal spirit guar- 
anteed to Stephen a career. An exceed- 
ingly promising career as a witness [6: 8, 
10] seemed to have prematurely ended. 
But the career of Stephen was no more 
ended when his body lay bruised and 
bloody among the sharp-edged stones than 
was the career of Jesus ended when his 
body hung limp and lifeless on the cross. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 2-8. The Joy of Service. Ps, 
126: 5,6; Matt. 25: 19-23. 

The key to the profitable consideration of 
this subject lies in a broad conception of 
what service is. There is, to be sure, a pe- 
culiar satisfaction in what is termed distinc- 
tive Christian work—in leading a prayer meet- 
ing well, in teaching a Sunday school class 
faithfully, in personal ministration to the 
needy, in bringing a soul to Christ; but few 
of us can do these things all the time, and our 
success in doing them at all depends upon the 
quality and spirit of our ordinary labors. 


Jesus certainly was constantly emphasizing 
the bearing of common duties and secular af- 
fairs upon the spiritual life. It would pay us 
sometime to gather together all the passages 
in which he refers to the ordinary occupations 
of mankind—the sowing and reaping, the 
vineyard tending and tree culture, the prep- 
aration of a meal and the proper use of money, 
the fishing business and the sweeping of a 
house. Jesus saw life as a whole. He did 
not detach certain uncommon experiences and 
exceptional opportunity and say, “Find in 
these your joy and your opportunity of 
growth.” But for the disciple to enter into 
the joy of his Lord, Christ taught, arose from 
being faithful in a few common things. 


Jesus helps us to enjoy such service by 
counseling entire submission to the will of 
God. That is the first source of happiness for 
any man. If the work he is doing seems to 
him the best thing he can do, and the only 
thing at the moment, provided it be honorable 
labor, it is probably because God has assigned 
to him that task andno other. We may think 
ourselves capable of a hundred other kinds 
of service. We may be sure that some of them 
would be far more agreeable, but that is not 
our lookout. So long as the guiding forces of 
our lives seem to place us where we are we 
should derive the satisfaction and inspiration 
which the good soldier feels. 


Joy arises, too, from doing work well. I 
like the doctrine which is getting itself more 
established in the world every day, namely, 
that it is possible to do menial service in 
an artistic way—that a man may be an artist 
in his toil even though he never handles the 
brush or comes near a canvas. We must 
have noticed this difference in workmen, how 
one is content to do his task in a slipshod 
way, while another finishes it up so perfectly, 
rounds it off so symmetrically, attends to all 
the nice details in such a careful and even en- 
thusiastic fashion that you see in him the 
artist through the workman. I have in mind 
one man, who sits at a certain window and 
sells stamps in such a gentlemanly and con- 
siderate way that I would walk several blocks 
to trade with him. 


Let us not lose, either, the joy that comes 
from believing that our work is in the truest 
sense a service to our fellows. We cannot 
just see how this monotonous thing in which 
we are engaged helps on the kingdom of God 
or brings cheer to any soul, but if we could 
see all the crossing and recrossing threads of 
life we should not be so ashamed of our toil- 
ing after all. How could the missionaries 
reach their fields unless there were men to 
build the ships that carry them? How could 
the Bible be scattered through the earth un- 
less there were hands willing to become grimy 
with handling the type? How could achurch 
edifice be erected on the frontier if there were 
not some one to hew down the timber in the 
forest and to shape them into boards? How 
could Johnnie ever go to school and become a 
preacher unless there was some one at home 
to mend his clothes? The kingdom of God 
needs every one of us, and “ All service ranks 
the same with God.” 
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End of the Pearson Matter 


The North western University and the Meth- 
odist Church are to be congratulated on 
escaping a trial which could have done little 
good and might have developed bitter feeling. 
This week Professor Pearson handed his 
resignation to the trustees of the university, 
and asked for a letter of dismission from the 
First Methodist Church. The latter was given 
him at onee, and his resignation was promptly 
accep ed, with a continuation of salary to 
the end of the current year. H.S. Stone & 
Co. will publish immediately his book on the 
Carpenter Prophet, in an edition of 68,000 
copies. It is understood that the professor 
will enter the lecture field, his topic being 
Biblical Miracles. The friends of Professor 
Pearson believe him sincere, and, while they 
regret the position he has taken, they bring 
no charges against him, though they feel 
that as he is no longer in sympathy with them 
he should withdraw from their fellowship and 
unite with those whose views are in accord 
with his own. 


The Method of the New Theology 


A paper on the term Son of God as applied 
to Jesus, read before the Ministers’ Meeting, 
Feb. 10, by Professor Mackenzie, was a fine 
exhibition of the spirit and method of mod- 
ern scholarship and of the reverence as well 
as thoroughness with which the problems of 
our Christian faith are, in some quarters, at 
any rate, discussed. The professor began by 
tracing the use of the expression in the Old 
Testament and iz the Synoptics, and thus ob- 
tained what he called the terminus a quo. 
The terminus ad quem was found by an 
equally thorough study of the use of the term 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. Every step in 
the argument could be clearly seen, so that 
when the conclusion was reached that the 
pre-existence of Jesus is affirmed in Hebrews 
and implied even in the Synoptics, and that 
Jesus calls God his Father in a sense very 
different from that in which the word is used 
by men, it was felt that the foundations were 
firm and satisfactory. The paper was pre- 
pared originally for the Chicago Society for 
Biblical Research and will ere long appear in 
the Biblical World. 


Rare Thoughtfulness by the Owner of an Apart- 
ment 

Less than a week ago an apartment house 
belonging to Mr. J. P. Byrne was destroyed 
by fire. Forty-seven of the forty-eight apart- 
ments were occupied. Although the fire oc- 
curred in the early evening, few saved any 
furniture and but little clothing. In twenty 
minutes from the discovery of the fire the 
building was in ruins. Fortunately, no life 
was lost nor was any oneinjured. The houses 
of those living in the vicinity, Ellis Avenue 
and Sixty-first Street, were opened to as many 
as they could accommodate. A few went to 
Hotel Holland in Hyde Park. The night was 
bitterly cold. On the morning of the second 
day Mr. Byrne asked his tenants to meet him 
and receive from him a gift of $100 for each 
family, as something with which to start 
anew. Although not a few said such news 
was too good to believe, most of the families 
were represented at the hour named. Ex- 
pressions of gratitude were touching, though 
Mr. Byrne put them aside, declaring that his 
gift was nothing, only a little something to 
help the men and women who had lived in his 
house over a hard place. Yet it is not every 
man, even if he have a fortune, who would 
promptly divide $4,700 among his tenants, es- 
pecially when he himself had lost more than 
any of them. One thing is certain, if the 
house is rebuilt it will not long remain empty. 
It should be added that Swift & Co., the pack- 
ers, offered te supply meat for those who 
could use it, and that the hotel keeper de- 


clined to let Mr. Byrne pay for those who had 
been his guests. 


The Training School for Women 

Friends of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary will be glad to know that the school 
opened last fall for the training of Christian 
women for service in the churches and for the 
training of deaconesses also is prospering un- 
der the superintendence of Miss Colman. 
The house on Washington Boulevard is be- 
coming too small for the number who wish to 
attend. It will soon be necessary to obtain a 
site near Union Park and erect upon it a 
building which will accommodate at least 
100 students. The present course covers two 
years, but arrangements have been made by 
which all who are fitted for it can take the 
seminary course, or so much of it as they 
wish. The letters of inquiry received and 
the fields calling for service are proof that the 
school was not opened a moment too soon. 
Were the means in hand for the erection of a 
suitable building, there is little doubt that 
it would speedily be filled to overflowing. 


Prosperity at Terre Haute 

For several years the Congregational Church 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has made little progress. 
It is, therefore, a matter for gratitude, not 
only for Terre Haute and the state, but for 
the country, that arrangements have now been 
made by which, through the exchange of 
property, a better site has been obtained and 
the prospect brightened for securing a suita- 
ble edifice in a short time. The church has 
rallied under the leadership of its pastor, Dr. 
W. A. Waterman. 


Another Step Forward 

Chicago University has at last succeeded in 
securing means for the establishment of a 
law school. President Harper announces the 
fact of its establishment and its ample en- 
dowment. A building, costing between $150,- 
000 and $200,000, will be erected on the cam- 
pus, $50,000 set apart for the library and pro- 
fessors, twelve or fifteen in number, ap- 
pointed, who will devote their whole time to 
the school and none of it to the practice of 
law. It is intended to make it a school for 
graduates of colleges and universities. The 
course will cover three years, and for en- 
trance will require an acquaintance with con- 
stitutional law and political economy. The 
school will open Oct. 1, and will be known as 
the University of Chicago School of Law and 
Jurisprudence. It is intended to make it the 
equal of any school in the country. Presi- 
dent Harper is hoping to be able to announce 
in the near future means for the establish- 
ment of a technical school. 


Generous Bequests Pp 


In the will of the late Thomas Robertson of 
Rockford, Ill., several of our benevolent so- 
cieties are remembered. The American Board 
receives $5,000, the Home Missionary Society 
and the A. M. A. each $3,000, the Building 
Society $1,000, the American Sunday School 
Union and the American Bible Society each 
$1,000, the Rockford Hospital Association 
$3,000, Rockford College and Beloit College 
each $5,000, and the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary $3,000. Mr. Robertson has long been 
one of the leading men in the Second Congre- 
gational Church and a prominent and useful 
citizen. 


Knox College 

This college, situated at Galesburg, IIl., has 
had an enviable history. It has graduated a 
large number of distinguished men. Under 
President McClelland its patronage is larger 
than ever. But like some other institutions 
its prosperity has added to its expenses, and 
with the constantly falling rates of interest 
it has become more and more difficult to avoid 
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a deficit at the end of the year. At present 
the authorities are confronted with a debt of 
$30,000. Instead of being frightened at this, 
or using permanent funds, it is proposed to 
appeal to the alumni for contributions, not 
only to meet this obligation, but to add at 
least $100,000 to its endowment. This money 
it is hoped to obtain by the end of the college 
year. A friend of the college, one of its 
alumni, it is understood, promises to pay one- 
tenth of the amount secured. The rumor 
that the college is embarrassed or will be 
compelled to close its doors is without foun- 
dation. Her hold upon her alumni and friends 
was never stronger than at present, nor her 
future more reassuring. 


Rights of Judges 


The comments which Dr. Dowie has made, 
not only upon the adverse decision of Judge 
Tuley, but upon the judge himself, have led 
State’s Attorney Deneen and some of his asso- 
ciates in office to ask how far free speech, 
when it abuses an officer of the law, is to be 
tolerated. In his address at the Auditorium 
Sunday, Dr. Dowie reflected upon Judge Tu- 
ley, calling him “ignorant and unjust.” The 
judge is not willing to enter a suit for crim- 
inal libel, though it is more than probable 
that the state’s attorney will, but he thinks Dr. 
Dowie’s lawyer owes it to himself and to his 
professional brethren to make it clear that he 
is in no way responsible for the doctor’s utter- 
ances. Should the address appear in Léaves 
of Healing, as other addresses appear in that 
paper, there can be little doubt that it would 
bring the head of Zion within reach of the 
law, and render escape from imprisonment or 
a fine somewhat difficult. 


Home School for Boys 


Announcement was made at the meeting of 
the Commercial Club, Jan. 25, that the com- 
mittee appointed some time ago had succeeded 
in securing from the members pledges amount- 
ing to $150,000 for rescuing, training and 
finding homes for dependent and delinquent 
boys. A school for dependents has been in 
existence several years at Glenwood and has 
accomplished a great deal of good. To this 
school two-thirds of the sum subscribed are 
to go. Fifty thousand dollars are set apart as 
endowment of the school desired by Judge 
Tuthill of the Juvenile Court for delinquents 
and authorized by the state, and to be opened 
as soon as a site for it sufficiently extensive 
can be obtained free of cost. When the land, 
three or four hundred acres, has been se- 
cured something worth while will have been 
done by the city toward caring properly for 
its needy and wayward boys. 


Chicago, Feb. 15. FRANKLIN. 





Striking Utterances 


William McKinley believed the sober sense 
of the people of a republic was the ultimate 
appeal of the statesman.—Judge W. R. Day. 


There is no religion, even of the savages, 
but has some good, something of love, rever- 
ence and service, which can be used by Chris- 
tians in their work.—G. Staniey Hall. 


In early Christian times simply to be a 
Christian was in itself evidence of sincerity. 
Not so now. With a large number of persons 
religion is a part of their social respectability. 
Wealth and fashion are largely on the side of 
religion.—Reuen Thomas D. D. 


It takes more actual administrative and in- 
tellectual skill to conduct one of our great 
combination industries, one of the monopolies 
that are being developed so constantly today, 
than to carry on all the administrative func- 
tions of one of the smaller European nations. 
—Prof. E. H. Griggs. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Criminals and Delinquents 


This book* is divided into three parts 
of unequal merit. The first part is ex- 
planatory ; the second is descriptive ; 
and the third is analytic or suggestive. 
The descriptive portion is both interest- 
ing and instructive. It is especially full 
in connection with the penal methods of 
the South. Considering what the char- 
acter of these methods have been, there 
is ground for encouragement in the fact 
that the results have been no worse, 
and for further encouragement in the 
fact that these methods are undergoing 
improvement. Thetreatment of the sub- 
ject is fair, candid and sympathetic. 
The suggestions made in the analytic 
chapters arise from wide observation 
and are well worthy of attention. 

The earlier portion is far more re- 
stricted and more open to criticism. It 
is a discussion of the means of inquiry 
into the conditions which issue in crim- 
inals and delinquents. The first of these 
means is a system of inspection and of 
measurements, involving the color of 
the eyes, the texture of the hair, the rel- 
ative length of the ears, the form of the 
heart, etc. The second is a series of 
psychological tests, familiar in a psycho- 
logical laboratory. The third is made 
up of sociological data. If one wishes 
to arrive at these somewhat current 
methods in a brief space, the book will 
be helpful. Too much importance, how- 
ever, is attached to them. The author 
herself, when she reaches the real discus- 
sion, leaves them behind, and puts things 
on the old familiar basis of moral forces. 
Empirical philosophy, having weakened 
or discarded intellectual discussion as 
resting on consciousness, has long been 
busy in an uneasy and futile way in 
gathering about psychology and ethics 
physical data, which have some interest 
in themselves, but which are quite out- 


side the true realm of philosophy. 
JoHN Bascom. 


The Furniture of the Fathers 


The history of chairs and tables, of 
mirrors, sideboards, bedsteads and clocks, 
has never been more sumptuously put 
forth, or to better purpose, than in this 
beautiful volume.+ Its illustrations will 
delight the lover of beauty and, we fear, 
set on fire with emulous desire the heart 
of many a collector. And, the author 
tells us, the glory of it might have been 
made more glorious still if owners had 
not “feared the reproducer.’”’ Has it 
come to this, then, that the reproducers 
of old designs will not respect our private 
ownership if we let the public see our an- 
cestral treasures? And if they did not, 
would it be really any worse for us if 
some one had a modern copy of our an- 
cestral looking-glass ? 

Mr. Lockwood traces the heredity of 
our ante-mahogany furniture mainly to 
Holland, which commanded the world’s 
trade and catered te the world’s taste 
~"e Experimental Sociology, Descriptive and Analyticai— 
Delinquents, by Frances A. Kellor. pp. 316. Macmillan 

+ Colonial Furniture in America, by Luke Vincent 


Lockwood. pp. 352. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 
net. 


in the days of the early colonial settle- 
ment. He accounts for the wealth of 
New England in old furniture by its pov- 
erty, and for the present poverty in this 
respect of the South by its earlier wealth, 
which allowed change with the change 
of fashions. 

He has followed the indications of his 
history with keen eye and relation-grasp- 
ing brain, and he has made a readable 
book even for those of us to whom Chip- 
pendale is but a name and Sheraton a 
shadow of a name. The pieces of furni- 
ture shown in the many pictures are 
not all beautiful, though most of them 
look as if longevity had been fairly 
earned by good taste as well as honest 
workmanship. There is much education 
for the modern eye, therefore, as well 
as food for the enthusiast in the ample 
pages of the book. 


The Field of Ethics * 


In the wilderness of physics, philoso- 
phy, history, law, zsthetics, religion, 
this little book * finds a plain pathway to 
its own property. Each chapter detaches 
the field of ethics from a neighboring 
field. It is not a doctrinal sketch on 
freedom, pleasure or sanctions. It is not 
a study of the origin or goal of moral 
conduct. It is a discrimination of one 
science from its allied group. It exhibits 
the subject as taught at Harvard. Pro- 
fessor Palmer is not an extreme intui- 
tionalist, in fact, he does not encumber 
himself with any theory. He gathers 
sticks for his own pile and then kindles 
it. The Kantian sticks, however, burn 
throughout the whole treatment. 

Professor Palmer admits that the pres- 
ent socialistic tendencies have so en- 
larged the field of ethics that they have 
carried it far over into the field of law, 
and that the law is continually being 
stretched in an ethical direction. Here 
he clearly departs from Hegelianism in 
showing that the fixed organization of 
society, the state, is not the highest 
manifestation of the universal reason 
and will. There would be no steadiness 
to earthly institutions and conventional 
morality without the innermost subjec- 
tive sanctions. From this thought he 
easily passes to wsthetics. In the sub- 
jective fine arts he finds the ethical point 
of view more nearly attained than in the 
objective social relations of the law. 
But it is in the field of religion that he 
reaches the conclusion of his long argu- 
ment. After massing the leading points 
of affinity and divergence between the 
two departments, he maintains the view 
that it is our ethical sense that exerts an 
influence upon our beliefs, and not vice 


versa. 


David Christie Murray, the English author, 
has written to the London Chronicle urging 
that Englishmen erect on English soila stately 
monument to George Washington, “‘as a na- 
tional recognition of the justice of the cause 
in which he fought and a final sign of our 
amity with the American people.” ‘“ We owe 
it,” he says, “‘to ourselves, by all the means 

* The Field of Ethics, William B. Noble Lectares for 
1899, by Prof. George H. Palmer. pp 213. Houghton 
Miffin & Co. $1.10. 


open toa brave and honorable race, to repair 
and atone for the folly of our ancestors.” 


The New Books 


* , In sonie cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 

The Pastoral Epistles, edited by Rev. J. P. 

Lilley. pp. 255. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 

ported. 75 cents net. 
This volume of Handbooks for Bible Classes 
treats of the epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
The history of these epistles in early Chris- 
tian literature, their teaching, style and 
structure are treated in a series of introduc- 
tory chapters. A new translation of these 
epistles is given. The style of comment is 
broad, historical and, at the same time, tex- 
tual. The attitude is conservative. The au- 
thor’s doctrine of inspiration is that “in the 
Scriptures as they stand we have a revelation 
of the whole will of God for our salvation 
which is at once complete, infallible and au- 
thoritative.” 

Religion in Histor 

A. M. Fairbairn, D, 

taker. 80 cents, 
A new edition, revised by the author, of one 
of the most helpful modern Christian books. 
Originally delivered as lectures to the work- 
ing men of Bradford, Eng. The volume has 
expanded much beyond the limits of the first 
edition about twenty years ago. 


Meditations and Vow vine and Moral, 


and in Modern Life, by 
. pp. 261. Thomas Whit. 


» Di 
qe von > hoe edited “by he Charles Sayle. pp. 


Bishop Hall’s Meditations is “hd merely one 
of the English devottonal classics, but has 
been the source from which later writers have 
drawn suggestion and material. Mr. Sayle 
has retained the old spelling, which adds a 
quaintness to the book, but perhaps may 
slightly limit its appeal in these days of over- 
much reading and unwillingness to take pains. 
Bat it will help readers to linger over the 
words as they deserve. The book belongs to 
the Religious Life Series, and is tastefully 
printed and simply, if rather too lightly, bound 
in white and red. 

The Church of St. Bunco, by Gordon Clark. 

pp. 249. Abbey Press. $1.00. 
Mr. Clark finds Mrs. Eddy and her followers 
an easy mark for ridicule, but his book would 
be more effective, in our judgment, if he had 
shown more self-restraint. Irony is its com- 
monest weapon, and sometimes proves a dan- 
gerousone. Onthe facts as alleged, the author 
shows inconsistency and mendacity on the part 
of Mrs. Eddy, and, what she may feel more 
keenly, if she is the sort of person he believes, 
an entire lack of originality. The easy gull- 
ing of so many people does not increase our 
respect for humanity. 

An Elementary Catechism, b 

Barton, D.D. pp. 47. Advance 

per, 5 cents. 
We cannot unreservedly praise this attempt 
to supply a need of thechurches. It attempts 
too much, it is far from simple in thought and 
it has little distinction of style. A compari- 
son of its opening question with that of the 
much berated Westminster Shorter Catechism 
will suggest what we mean and our reason 
for withholding the praise we would like to 
give. “What is man’s chief end?” ask the 
Westminster divines. ‘“ Apart from the 
things which you believe, hope or imagine to 
be true, what do you know?” asks the au- 
thor of this catechism. There is more meta- 
physics, in a peculiarly abstract form, in that 
one question than little children ought to be 
confronted with in their whole indoctrination 
into the elements of Christian truth. 


VERSE 
nog 2 Stuff as Dreams, by Charles E. Russell. 
p. 149. Bowen-Merrill Co, 
Mr. "maseiit"s enthusiasms seem to us at times 
rather energetic than intelligent, but they 
lend unquestionable‘vigor to his muse. We 
never, for example, should think of saying of 
Swinburne—a sensuous and wordy recluse— 


William E. 
b. Co. Pa- 
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For never had more need 

Of such as thou in word and deed 

The world, that dark with wrong 

Waits for such light as lightens from thy song. 


Nor does love of liberty necessarily involve 
hatred of Britain, on the whole the freest 
country of Europe. There are songs of culti- 
vation, memories of travel, bits of home love 
and appreciations of nature, as well as praises 
of liberty. They have much beauty to recom- 
mend them, and their vigor belies the rather 
visionary title. 
Harry Edward Mills. 
Belec. go iy roe, Fort Scott, Kan. 
This is very unequal verse, but it always re- 
yeals a true and poetic spirit, and is full of 
local color. The dialect poems smack of the 
rich soil and young and vigorous life of Kan- 
sas. We like the verses about children best. 
In the Valley of the Merrimac, by Julia Noyes 
atickney. pp. 66. Grafton Press. 
Mrs. Stickney’s muse deals with home inter- 
ests, the household affections, local scenery, 
the lakes and mountains at the head waters 
of her river. The book seems to represent 
the poetic work of a lifetime and will give 
pleasure. 
> 
Bene aor Ti* Okarles’ Becibner’s Sons. 
60 cents net. 
A welcome rew edition, low in price, but 
prettily bound and containing some of Rob- 
inson’s inimitable illustrations. Extracts 
from the diary of Stevenson’s mother, record- 
ing the plays and sayings of little Louis, or 
“Lou,” are an interesting feature of this 
edition. 
FICTION 
A Sister of the Red Cross, by Mrs. L. T. 
hethe. pp. 368. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
An English story of the South African war. 
There is too much and too sophisticated love- 
making for the reading of young girls, we 
think, and the plot has teo many moral im- 
probabilities. But thereare pictures of strong 
and wholesome womanhood to offset the very 
flabby specimen about whom the story moves. 
The picture of the siege will appeal to lovers 
of the heroic and to English readers in partic- 
ular. 
Bernardo and Laurette, oe eens Bouvet. 
pp. 217. A.C. McClurg 
A pretty story of two French children and 
their dog, who escape from Alsace in the days 
of the Prussian occupation and make a new 
homein Savoy. The simple pathos and gen- 
ial spirit of the tale are exceedingly attract- 
ive, and the pictures by Helen M. Armstrong 
exactly suit the text. 
= - gg p. by, £. Rtas Cremeans Eldridge. 
There is the true sea flavor “nd this at times 
rather fantastically imagined story, and the 
book is enjoyable in its pictures of sea ad- 
venture and sailor life.’ The prince of the 
title is a mysterious Frenchman, supposed to 
be of that Napoleonic stock which good 
Americans used to admire in the days of the 
Second Empire. The cannibal island is of an 
innocuous pattern and the dash of the super- 
natural which serves to scare pirates will not 
disturb the sleep of any American boy. 


Lauriel, the Love Letters of an American 
Gin, edlved by A. H. pp. 301. L. C. Page & 


This latest blossom on the love letter tree is 


prefaced by the statement that girls are nat- 


urally skittish—“ unconscious flirts” is the 
editorial phrase—but that the heroine is of a 
nobler mold. The book deserves a better in- 
troduction. It is, in fact, a novel in letters, 
after a fashion difficult to manage and not 
often attempted of late. In the course of the 
story the heroine becomes an American heir- 
ess of the most tempting sort, beloved of 
royal dukes and dowry-hunting noblemen. 
She is made to show her mind ana heart in an 
interesting way and her picture of the un- 
seen hero is selec 


by Lesa Ww. 
Smith. oy tone. pe deer Pe Pub. Soc. $1.00 


Chapters of home missionary experience by 
a@ Baptist missionary. Graphic pictures of 
the conditions of life where the beginnings 
of the work are done. Good character sketch- 
ing and a keen sense of humor. Except fora 
certain strong and narrow sectarianism, we 
can heartily commend the book. 


Book Chat 


A special edition for the blind of The Mak- 
ing of an American, by Jacob Riis, is being 
prepared. 


A library of 2,000 volumes, which is espe- 
cially rich in matter pertaining to Don Quix- 
ote and was owned by Marquis de Jerez of 
Madrid, has just been sold to an American 
for $200,000. 


The Roman Catholic Church in America is 
to have a hymn and tune book, the first issued 
under official sanction anywhere. It will be 
compiled by three Pennsylvania clergymen, 
one of whom, Dr. Ganns, is well known as a 
composer. 


Professor Seybold, while cataloguing the 
Arabian manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Tiibingen, has discovered the 
oldest version of the Thousand and One 
Nights. It contains one story not found in 
other versions. 


An English-Dakota dictionary, by Rev. John 
P. Williamson, who has spent his life among 
the Sioux Indians of Montana and the Dako- 
tas, is ready forthe press.. This adds another 
to the long list of valuable works produced 
by missionaries. 


Mr. Lockwood, author of the book on Co- 
lonial Furniture reviewed by us this week, 
is a New York lawyer, but the collection and 
study of antique American furniture have 
long been an absorbing avocation, and he has 
become an authority. 


Funds for the erectionof a statue of Shake- 
speare in Rome are being collected. Emperor 
William is to give a statue of Goethe, and the 
English and American residents are desirous 
that the greatest of English-speaking poets 
should also have a monument. 


A. J. Lonney, a student in the Harvard 
Law School, is said to have succeeded in trans- 
lating Homer’s Iliad into English hexameter, 
at least a sufficient number of the books to 
show that he has mastered the art, and will 
complete the task if all goes well. 


Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court has a notable article 
in the January International Monthly on 
the Jury System, in which he comes to the 
support. of those who believe that the rule 
demanding unanimous verdicts is a perni- 
cious one militating against the success and 
permanency of the system as a whole. 


The late Lord Dufferin, who was British 
minister at Rome during Mr. Stillman’s resi- 
dence in that city, is especially eulogized, in 
the Autobiography of a Journalist, as the 
diplomatist who best understood how to treat 
a correspondent. ‘‘He took my measure as 
@ correspondent,” says Mr. Stillman, ‘“‘and 
accepted me pro tanto into his confidence. 
He used to say, ‘I tell you whatever informa- 
tion there is because I know that then you 
will not telegraph what ought not to be tele- 
graphed, while if you find it out for yourself 
I have no right to restrain you.’” 


The most sectarian of all the Protestant 
sects, little known in this country but a thorn 
in the flesh of British Dissent for many a 
year, has been the sect known as Plymouth 
Brethren. A history of the sect just issued, 
written by Mr. William Blair Heatby, is the 
theme of much discussion in Great Britain 
now, owing tothe revelation the book provides 
of the divisive character of the sect and the 
intolerant tyranny of some of its more cele- 
brated leaders, notably John Nelson Darby. 
Beginning in anarchy, the sect altered to 
absolutism, with Darby as pontiff. “He 
began with universal communion and ended 
with universal excommunication.”” The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, reviewing Mr. Heatby’s 
book, says of the history set forth in it, 
“Surely Christendom has never seen ary- 
thing comparable to this extravaganza under 
the name of sanctity.” 
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In the Connecticut Valley 


PROGRESS 


The Swedish Church of Springfield, Mass., 
has just canceled a troublesome debt of $2,000, 
incurred seven years ago as half the purchase 
price of the chapel of Memorial Church. This 
is the oldest Swedish work in the city, and 
from small beginnings has grown in twelve 
years to a membership of seventy-six and a 
sphere of influence of 500. Several of our 
churches proved their fellowship at this time 
of need, after the church itself had exhausted 
its ability in giving. 

Emmanuel, Springfield, and its new pastor, 
Rev. G. J. Newton, have girded themselves 
for aggressive work in their rapidly growing 
section and propose the addition of 100 mem- 
bers this year, which will considerably more 
than double the membership. Thirty-five 
were received in January. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Bible Training School has sold its 
Springfield property, to be converted into an 
apartment house, and is now ready for the 
transfer to Hartford. The French-American 
College is in prosperous condition, with the 
largest student body in its history and others 
turned away for lack of accommodation. Its 
floating debt of $15,000 has been sunk. Mt. 
Hermon announces for its summer term, in 
addition to the regular curriculum, courses in 
missions, a8sociation and Sunday school work 
and a valuable course in Bible study, with 
several prominent teachers, among them Pro- 
fessor Bosworth and Rev. Messrs. F. B. Meyer 
and Campbell Morgan. 


STATISTICAL 


Annual reports are nearly complete for 
Hampden and Hampshire Counties. The two 
Hampshire conferences lose sixty-seven in 
membership and $4,200 in benevolence. Hamp- 
den gains $5,400 in benevolence (the gain is 
undenominational) and, curiously enough, 
gains only forty-two in total membership, al- 
though additions exceed all removals by 209. 
Some of our church clerks evidently need a 
better acquaintance with their rolls. Farther 
up the river, Whately deserves recognition 
for its increasing benevolence, which has 
nearly doubled on itself annually for four 
years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


At West Springfield Mittineague has joined 
the ranks of those who rejoice over canceled 
debts, and First Church has organized a his- 
torical society, with a room in the church for 
@museum. Prominent in the display will be 
a collection of portraits of all the pastors. 
Longmeadow has voted to adopt individual 
communion cups and will receive a set from 
Mrs. T. L. Chapman of Springfield in memory 
of her husband, long the village physician 
and for many years the Sunday school super- 
intendent. Orange has received a legacy of 
$500, and Agawam and Granby gifts of $100 
each. Chicopee, First, will hereafter be called 
to worship by a new bell, a sesqui-centennial 
gift, “ A tribute toa faithful ministry.” The 
six pastors are named in the inscription. 

Monson has joined the forward movement 
and will support Rev. H. J. Bennett of Japan. 
St. John’s, Springfield, has issued a neat man- 
ual and directory. The Men’s Club of the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, has cele- 
brated its second anniversary with a banquet 
and begins its third year with 118 members. 

Lona. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 23-March1. God the Permanent 
Factor of Life. Ps. 139: 1-12, 23, 24; 1 John 
1: 5-10; 2: 15-17; Rom. 8: 28-39 
The mutability of life. Forsaken interests. Is 

God's presence torment or joy? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 264 } 
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Visitors at a pottery observed 
workmen using their hands in 
doing certain work, and asked 
why, in an age of machinery, they did so. 
**We find,” was the answer, “that no 
tool can do what we are doing; it needs 
the human touch.” Is not the human 
touch required in winning souls? Are 
we waiting for a spiritual cyclone that 
will shake off the fruit in abundance and 
drop it at ourlazy feet? A committee of 
one was divinely sent to blind and bewil- 
dered Saul. Ananias did not go in “‘an 
Officialcapacity.”” Red tape makes a poor 
line for the gospel hook. Machinery is a 
wretched substitute for consecrated per- 
sonality. 


The “Open Door” 
BY REV. EDWIN R. SMITH 


In his article entitled Church or Sect, Pres- 
ident Hyde asks, What must Congregational- 
ism do to be saved? Among conditions he 
specifies as essential to our denominational 
salyation is the “open door” to church mem- 
bership. This suggested an inquiry regard- 
ing the door to representative Maine churches. 
Pastors of over fifty such churches, in city 
and country, home missionary and self-sup- 
porting, were asked what their churches con- 
sidered essential for membership, the method 
of ascertaining the fitness of prospective 
members and what place the creed occupied, 
also the sentiment with reference to popular 
amusements. A large proportion of the fifty 
and more churches to whom these inquiries 
were sent replied. 

The answers indicate that the duties of the 
church membership committee are almost en- 
tirely informal. With great unanimity the 
writers assert that the principal object of its 
meeting candidates for membership is to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance. Therecommenda- 
tion of the pastor or of some other member of 
the committee usually precedes the advent of 
the candidate. In the meeting the pastor may 
speak of the practical duties of membership. 
In two or three cases theological questions 
are asked or the theological position of the 
church is stated. These are extremely rare, 
however. Questions, if any, are practical, 
but questions are the exception. 

One church recently voted to receive to fel- 
lowship any member of the pastor’s class, on 
his recommendation, without examination. 
The senior deacon at this time remarked that 
during his forty years’ service he had never 
known an instance of one desiring to unite 
with the church who had been refused. As 
for himself, he added, he should neyer vote 
against receiving any one who really wished 
to join, as he thought the danger from one un- 
worthy member thus received less than from 
the risk of discouraging those “‘ weak in the 
faith.” Itis clear that these churches intend 
to reduce toa minimum formality in appear- 
ing before the membership committee and to 
make this a friendly conference. 

One church uses an application blank for 
eandidates. This contains a simple confes- 
sion of Christian purpose. It frequently is 
substituted for the formal appearing before 
the committee. The Christian Endeavor 
pledge is used by several churches. 

The essentials for membership are for the 
most part very simple. Character appears to 
be the first consideration. Love for Christ, 
loyalty to Christ, “a fixed desire to serve 
Christ and to do Christian service” are some 
of the essentials given. 


The Gospel 
of the Hand 


Coming to doctrinal requirements, one is 
conscious of inconsistency in too many 
churches between their genuinely liberal 
welcome and their doctrinal demands. About 
half of them require at least a formal assent 
to some creed. In a few cases it is the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. In others it is the Creed of 1883 
or one of home manufacture. One pastor 
says, ‘‘We require assent, but not that the 
creed should be understood by the candidate.” 
Another, however, which once rejected an 
applicant because of “ weakness ” respecting 
infant baptism, now makes no doctrinal de- 
mand whatever. A considerable number of 
churches have recently revised, or are about 
to revise, their statement of faith and their 
by-laws. Some which do not require assent 
to a creed nevertheless include the creed in 
the admission service. A respectable minor- 
ity of churches use only a covenant for pur- 
poses of admission. 

Only a word need be said concerning the 
attitude toward popular amusements. The 
utmost liberty of conscience is allowed the 
individual. 

A perusal of these answers leads one to feel 
that the spirit of most of our churches is ad- 
mirable. They extenda welcome on the basis 
of simple Christian essentials. Though thé 
frequent inconsistency between this attitude 
and the formal doctrinal demands ought some- 
how to be righted, one feels nevertheless that 
the door to our representative Maine churches 
swings easily. 


From Pulpit to Sanctum 


The nearly five years of Rev. E. H. Abbott’s 
pastorate in Fryeburg have been a normal, 
healthful growth. Coming directly from the 
seminary, he was installed over the church 
and became a working member of the com- 
munity. He has served on the school board, 
and the School of Methods for teachers, es- 
tablished through his efforts in connection 
with the local Chautauqua Assembly (of 
which Mr. Abbott was a manager), has been 
of real educational value to this and neigh- 
boring states. Education rather than reform 
has been the underlying principle of his min- 
istry. His preaching was sincere, direct and 
practical. Right living at home, in the town 
and for the nation was made the inescapable 
test of Christianity. It is safe to say that no 
boy or girl who has been growing up under 
these sermons can easily unlearn the stand- 
ards set before him. The plain, sensible 
talks, combined with the manly Christian liv- 
ing of the pastor, have had their effect, and 
Endeavor Society and church have been 
strengthened in number and in Christian in- 
fluence. In New England towns the church 
has often become an end: Mr. Abbott has 
tried to show that the only justification the 
church has for its existence lies in its being 
@ means. ; 

On his coming the change from assent to 
creed to acceptance of a covenant as the con- 
dition for church membership was made with- 
out antagonism. To add dignity to public 
worship both by a responsive form of service 
and by a higher grade of music has been one 
of his interests. A form of reception into the 
Endeavor Society which Mr. Abbott has in- 
stituted was described in The Congregation- 
alist, Feb. 23 last, and could be widely adopted 
with benefit. 

His pastorate has been marked by excep- 
tional wisdom, fearlessness and moderation, 
attributes not always found during the first 
charge of the young minister. Mr. Abbott 
leaves the pastorate for editorial work on the 
staff of The Outlook. M. B. 


From the Kennebec Valley 


The Kennebec Ministerial Association, one 
of the strongest in the state, includes the 
pastors of Kennebec, Somerset and Waldo 
Counties. Waldo County joined the associa- 
tion at the last meeting, held recently in 
Waterville, the general topic being: Problems 
of Theology. Rev. E. L. Marsh read a paper 
on Recent Contributions of Science to the 
Doctrine of Immortality. A review of Prof. 
L. L Paine’s Ethnic Trinities was presented 
by Rev. C. A. Wight. The Modern Emphasis 
on the Historical Study of the Person of 
Jesus was the theme of Rev. Archibald Cul- 
lens. Problems of education, of sociology 
and parish problems will be considered at 
later meetings. 

All the evangelical churches of Augusta 
have united in special services under the- 
auspices of theforward movement. Meetings 
have been continued for several weeks and 
the entire city has been stirred as it has not 
been for several years. Many have taken a 
stand for Christ. Sensationalism has been: 
avoided and the work has been far from 
superficial. The secular papers have referred 
to the meetings with much favor. 

Twenty five members have united with 
South Church, Augusta, during the past year. 
A debt of nearly $2,000 has been removed. 
The pastor, Rev. Norman McKinnon, has just. 
returned from the Aroostook, where he has 
been conducting special services at Island 
Falls. 

The churches at Winslow and Benton have- 
extended a call to Rev. Arthur Varley of 
Bethel, and he has accepted and entered upon 
his work. C. D. OC. 


Along the Penobscot 


Since the opening of the New Year First 
Church has been greatly afflicted in the death 
of Mr. Nathan C. Ayer, a member of the 
parish more than forty years, and long the 
largest contributor to the financial support of 
the church. While never a communicant, he 
was always in hearty sympathy with all that 
pertained to its welfare. Mr. Ayer was an 
esteemed and influential citizen. The success 
of many men and corporations has been the 
direct or indirect result of his timely advice 
and assistance. 

Hammond Street Church has instituted a. 
Sunday evening course of lay addresses by 
representative professional men. So far 
the attendance has been large and the ad- 
dresses interesting and valuable. The last 
service was held Feb. 2, in the Central Church 
edifice, with a memorial sermon by Rev. J. S. 
Penman. The work of demolition is now 
rapidly going on. The old building has been 
a landmark for about half a century, and has 
a memorable history. The names of Drs. 
George Shepard, Samuel Harris and George 
W. Field, who occupied the pulpit for the most 
part till the coming of Mr. Penman, are in- 
terwoven with the history of Bangor, as well 
as with that of the Central Church. 

The departure of Rev. C. W. Howkins, after 
four years’ fruitful service at Veazie, is 
deeply regretted by his people and by the 
churches of Penobscot Conference as well. 

Ww. P. BL 





President Eliot reports that $105,802 were 
spent last year at Harvard in aiding students, 
yet the need of more scholarships is great. 
No country compares with ours in the amount 
of money given to help young people to get 
education. 
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The Approach of the Seminary to 
the Churches 


The picturesque bishop who required 
those of his clergy who were at cross 
purposes, either with him or with each 
other, to dine with him at the episcopal 
residence solved many a hard parish and 
ecclesiastical problem. Being together 
is the most approved way of getting 
together ! 

The program committee of an im- 
portant Sunday school conference, im- 
pressed with the gravity of the present 
situation regarding Bible study, deter- 
mined to bring seminary professors face 
to face with teachers and superinten- 
dents in a meeting of five sessions extend- 
ing over parts of three days. 

There was a hazard that the professors 
might be too erudite, and that the teach- 
ers might be unable to follow, but there 
was a faith which determined to venture. 
The professors came from Yale, Oberlin 
and Chicago ; they dressed like ordinary 
men, with cutaway coats and four-in- 
hand ties. Their language was plain and 
simple; they could be understood. Their 
thought was cautiously courageous ; they 
did not destroy faith by dodging facts. 
Their manner had the poise of a scholar 
and the courtesy of a Christian. They 
were glowing with enthusiasm, full of 
sympathy for the perplexed, patient in 
stating, restating and stating over again 
positions which startled or mystified their 
classes. They were reverent and spirit- 
ual; to unite with them in prayer was to 
be led into the very presence of God. 

When these men, educated, courteous 
and Christian, went away, many who had 
received the impress and inspiration of 
their character as well as of their teach- 
ing saw a new interpretation of the man- 
behind-the-gun theory, wished these help- 
ful fr ends would come again, and found 
solid ground for strengthening the opin- 
ion that the new evangelist will be the 
seminary professor ! 


As Viewed from the Capital 


Ecclesiastical skies are surely brightening. 
Evidences abound of growth and of improved 
conditions. The nearly completed returns 
for the Year-Book indicate a gain of 600 
members, more than offsetting the losses 
of recent years. Indications are that we 
have reached the turning point and are now 
to have a period of growth. The record of 
Sunday school losses for the last five years 
is repeated and presents data for careful 
study. The last year, like the two before 
it, and in a much more marked degree, shows 
remarkable advancement in the improvement 
of church property. From all sections come 
reports of material growth. Never were the 
churches better equipped for aggressive 
Christian work or better able to sustain it. 

First Chureh, Port Huron, efficiently served 
by Rev. H. N. Dascomb, has provided for 
its indebtedness of $10,000, and not only sus- 
tains its own work with commanding strength, 
but constantly lends a helping hand to the 
three mission churches of the city. Ross 
Memorial, which has had marked growth the 
past year under the leadership of Rev. P.C. 
Laverton Harris; Twenty-fifth Street Church, 


Lansing; R. W. [icLaughlin, Kalamazoo 


faithfully ministered to by Rev. W. H. Sar- 
gent, and doing a needed service in the vicin- 
ity of the tunnel, where there is an increasing 
population ; and Sturgis Memorial—the latest 
child, full of promise. 

Muskegon has enjoyed undisturbed ° pros- 
perity, and has increased steadily in strength 
in the nine years’ service of Dr. Archibald 
Hadden. It has recently added greatly to 
its strength by increasing the capacity of the 
church building, furnishing superior advan- 
tages for the Sunday school on the first floor 
and enlarging the auditorium, besides greatly 
adding to the beauty of both. A pastor’s 
study and a commodious dining-room with 
all modern conveniences are features of the 
improvement. A $3,500 pipe organ has been 
dedicated with a recital, and the entire outlay 
has reached nearly $11,000. Dr. Hadden holds 
a large place in the esteem of not only his 
own church and community, but of the en- 
tire fellowship of churches, and shares in 
their responsibilities with grace and strength. 

All Michigan wonders when the draft upon 
our ministerial forces is to cease. We have 
contributed many of our strongest men to 
Massachusetts, and now the great state of 
Iowa has called the bishop of western Michi- 
gan, Dr. Dan F. Bradley, for ten years pastor 
at Grand Rapids. Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, has had a unique history, amid the 
rapid changes of pastorates in the West, in 
having had only three pastors in more than a 
generation—Reyv. J. Morgan Smith, of blessed 
memory; Dr. A. R. Merriam, now of Hartford 
Seminary; and Dr. Bradley. The latter’s full 
ten years of service has been notable for its 
strength and efficiency. His church yields 
him reluctantly to the large service open be- 
fore him in that state which created the 
material for the leaders in the United States 
Senate and House and the President’s Cabi- 
net. The coming man, itis said, is no longer 
from Ohio but Iowa, and one coming man 
from Iowa will have arrived when Iowa Col- 
lege receives its new president in May. 

Echoes of the recent Sunday School Trien- 
nial Convention bring notes of satisfaction 
over that magnificent achievement. Fall 
recognition has scarcely been given it. The 
meeting was planned with great care and 
thoroughness, executed with remarkable 
fidelity to the plan, and has marked an epoch 
in our denominational life in this state. The 
efficient Sunday school committee of the state 
deserve great credit, but the chief laboring 
oar and the direction of details were largely 
borne by our efficient Sunday school leader, 
Rev. William Ewing. The conference made 
such a marked impression that the recurrence 
of the triennial meeting will be looked forward 
to with expectation and interest. a 2 S. 


From Pastorate to Presidency 


Michigan Congregationalists are wrestling 
with pride and with regret: pride that lowa 
College has found in her ministerial fraternity 
the ideal man for a president, and regret that 
his acceptance of the honor takes him from 
the state to which for ten years he has given 
unsparing devotion and most important serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Bradley is a friend of everybody. He 
carries the confidence of more ministers’ trials 
and laymen’s tribulations than any man in the 
state. His heart and study doors are always 
open, and somebody is crossing the threshold 
most of the time. His interest in thechurches 
is ever keen, and it is his joy in all denom- 
inational adaptation and progress to take the 
initiative. 

Dr. Bradley is unusually alert mentally. 
The world is his parish, and his eagle eye 
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sweeps the generous horizon, and fastens a dis- 
criminating gaze on that which is prophetic. 
He appreciates real values ; he welcomes new 
revelations. Dr. Bradley can toil terribly. 
Intense and unremitting in his work, he can 
carry great burdens with good cheer, and 
always has the gracious inspiration of uncom- 
promising optimism to lend in unmeasured 
quantity to any drab spirit he may chance to 
meet, 

Genial, versatile, capable, many-sided, he 
will carry to lowa College the genius of leader- 
ship, and will leave in Michigan a memory 
and influence which will call him back to the 
state whenever Congregationalists appoint 
bishops. N. B. 


In Western Michigan 


Things are looking up. Michigan has actu- 
ally made a gain of more than 500 church 
members this year, and Grand Rapids and 
vicinity has done its part toward that end. 
Moreover, home missionary funds are increas- 
ing, and the missionary’s salary is going up 
a little. This means a book or two for the 
library, a quickening of brain, a better ser- 
mon, @ stir in the missionary church and bet- 
ter reports next year. In missionary fields 
too much money is bad, but too little money 
is worse. A few salaries are being raised in 
self-supporting fields, too. Moreover, houses 
of worship are being enlarged, decorated, re- 
equipped. Plymouth of Grand Rapids reded- 
icated last Sunday, and asked nobody for 
money. Muskegon First has put in a new 
organ and enlarged the edifice, spending over 
$10,600. Rev. Thomas McRoberts of St. Jo- 
seph, who refused to marry 233 éouples com- 
ing to him on summer Sundays from Chicago, 
goes to Charlotte. The church he leaves 
tried hard to keep him, promising to builda 
$20,000 new edifice, but Charlotte has gained 
the poet-preacher. 

There is a question among us, Shall the 
Home Missionary Scciety help the Ann Ar- 
bor church to take care of the 500 Congrega- 
tionalists in the university, many of whom 
spend Sundays lounging and smoking in the 
fraternity rooms? Some of us wonder where 
home missionary money ean be spent to bet- 
ter advantage; others think it will establish 
a bad precedent. Meanwhile, Ann Arbor 
church has courageously gone to work and 
employed a sub-pa:tor to take care of our 
careless boys and girls. 

Another question has come up. If it is 
profitable to have a single general missionary 
do both home missionary and Sunday school 
work in the Upper Peninsula, why not make 
smaller districts and appoint one man to be 
responsible for both kinds of superintend- 
ency in the Lower Peninsula? 

First Church, Grand Rapids, which releases 
its pastor to Iowa College, is consoled with a 
multitude of candidates. Still, it is likely 
that the man who has not sent in his picture, 
or the topics of his various lectures, or the 
degrees he has received will, after all, be 
chosen by the church, which has voted to 
hear no candidates. D. F. B. 





Bishop Montgomery, until recently head of 
the Church of England in Tasmania, has re- 
cently been summoned to London to become 
secretary and chief administrative officer of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Asked by a representative of the Christian 
Commonwealth whether, in his opinion, the 
Anglican Church gains by its separation from 
the state in the colonies, he replied that “‘ self- 
government without interference by the state 
was of priceless value.” 
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Some Things People Want to Hear 
About 


BY REV. ERNEST M. BARTLETT, KINGSTON, 
MASS. 


What will attract and interest, as well as 
profit, a Sunday evening audience is a per- 
plexing question. Most preachers under- 
stand that if they are to have an evening con- 
gregation of respectable size even, they must 
offer the people something they want enough 
to come after it. The fact that a minister has 
as many hearers in the evening as in the 
morning causes many to ask how it is accom- 
plished. The answer sometimes shows an al- 
most incredible willingness to resort to all 
sorts of tricks and artifices to drag unwilling 
hearers to the second service. 

Recalling the pointed suggestions of laymen 
in these columns not long ago that the trouble 
with the Congregational minister was that, 
being out of touch with the people, he 
preached too much theology and too little of 
what the people cared for, the writer deter- 
mined to discover, if possible, what the peo- 
ple of his small country parish wish to hear. 

The following list of miscellaneous topics— 
doctrinal, historical, ethical, sociological and 
literary, as well as certain of a more “ catchy ” 
nature—was placed in the hands both of regu- 
lar attendants and of habitual stay-at-homes. 

1. A Plain Statement of Christian Doctrines 

(course). 5 
The Gospel in Parables—Old and New 

(course). 19 
. The Religious View of the Universe. 

Does God Answer Prayer? 

. The Sunrise Road. 

. Patched Morals. 

Must God Punish Sin? 

. Everyday Vices and Virtues (course). 
Reasons for Believing in Immortality. 
. Things That Make Men. 

Some Causes of Drunkenness. 
Substitutes for the Saloon. 

. Heroes of the Faith (course). 

The Richest Man in the World. 

. Old Wine in New Bottles. 

. Chivalry Past and Present. 

. Practical Ways of Making the World Better 

(course). 2 
. Life Mottoes of Successful Men. 

. Religious Teachings of Modern Novels 

(course). 16 
Poets 


2. 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14, 
15, 
16 


. Spiritual Lessons of the Great 
(course). 

. Stealing as a Fine Art. 21 

. “ Punctures.” 22 

. The Great Hymns—Their Stories and Lessons 

(course). 9 

. Social Questions (course). 17 

. Suggest one or more subjects. 

Those receiving the lists were asked to 
mark such topics, not more than ten in all, 
as they would like to hear discussed, and to 
indicate the order of their choice by numerals. 
Nearly all of the lists were returned, with 
from six to ten of the topics marked. Many 
erasures and changes in the order of choice 
bore witness to careful study, and the tabu- 
lated results indicate the deliberate choice of 
one parish as to what it wants to hear Sunday 
evenings. 

On bringing all the votes together, the doc- 
trinal subjects were found to be far ahead of 
any other class of topics. Reasons for Be- 
lieving in Immortality received the largest 
number both of votes and of first choices. 
Numbers 1, 3, 4 and 7 received the votes of a 
large majority of non-churchgoers as well as of 
habitual attendants. Practical Ways of Mak- 
ing the World Better, and Everyday Vices 
and Virtues were marked on about four fifths 
of the lists. Numbers 18, 20 and 23 received 
majorities and were duly elected. The tem- 
perance subjects were turned down without 
comment. The “catchy” topics failed to get 
votes, the solid topics completely outclassing 
them. Leaving the order of choice of the in- 
dividual voters out of account, and counting 
every vote of equal value, the choice of the 
parish as a whole is shown by the numerals 
at the right of the topics above. Few cared to 
suggest any topics. 


Methods 


Though conducted as fairly as possible, it is 
realized that the results are not conclusive for 
other parishes. If, however, a considerable 
number of pastors would take pains to find 
out what their people are interested in, cer- 
tain general deductions might be made that 
would be of great value in securing the at- 
tendance of people at the services of public 
worship. But, when all has been said, the 
preacher counts for more than the wording of 
the subject of his sermon. 


Children of the Church 


BY REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D. D., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Is there not a link missing in our Congre- 
gational scheme of child nurture? Between 
the baptism at the font on Children’s Day 
and the confession of personal faith, what 
is the church doing to vitalize the one and 
secure the other ? 

Though the church promises to pray for 
the child and to aid in its Christian nurture, 
I fail to find evidence of the fulfillment of 
that promise. Indeed, it is often asked, What 
is the use of infant baptism, since it counts 
for nothing? and growing neglect of the ordi- 
nance results. 

It is not neglected in churches which be- 
lieve in baptismal regeneration. And among 
our own members who have vital faith in 
the eternal covenant and in baptism as its 
divinely recognized seal there is no neglect 
or undervaluation. 

Too often, so far as the church is con- 
cerned, the spectacle at the font and the 
manuscript entry upon the ledger embrace 
all the points by which the baptized child 
is differentiated from the unbaptized. If 
this condition be general, is it any wonder 
that this sacrament is becoming discredited? 

What is the remedy? Let the church re- 
invest this ancient and beautiful ordinance 
with its original solemn significance. Let it 
be apprehended, not as a mere esthetic dedi- 
cation—a beautiful ceremony—but a covenant 
with Jehovah primarily; and, secondly, with 
the church, which pledges its prayerful aid 
toward the Christian nurture of the child. 

Recognizing this covenant as a supreme ob- 
ligation, and this relation to the church as 
vital, it should publish the list of children of 
the church always with the list of members; 
thus the church may know for whom it has 
assumed a share of responsibility, and its in- 
tercessory prayer and personal effort may be 
individualized. The pastor also and other 
workers will have their efforts directed to 
these baptized children as objects of special 
endeavor in the direction of Christian train- 
ing. The baptized child himself will note 
this enrollment, inquire into its significance 
and be naturally taught concerning the cov- 
enant and his coming responsibility. 

Removal should not impair this covenant, 
but a certificate of baptism should always be 
given the child, and upon his removal to some 
other church a note of commendation should 
be sent to the body into which the child is 
transferred. 

This plan, of course, involves provision 
for receiving into the same tender relation 
the children that have been baptized else- 
where when they bring a certificate of their 
baptism in another body. 

Such recognition and such impressing of 
the obligation connected with the sacrament 
will make it a living reality and restore to it 
its early significance and value. More and 
more earnestly will the question impress itself 
upon the mind of the child as time goes on, 
“Why am I not already transferred into the 
list of covenant members, as many of my as- 
sociates are?” And as some mature and by 
limitation of age pass off the roll of children 
of the church and so allow the covenant to be 
virtually canceled with the passing of child- 
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hood, the question of stepping into the church 
by voluntary indorsement of the covenant or 
stepping away from it by voluntarily annull- 
ing it through neglect will often make a most 
effective appeal to the maturing conscience of 
the baptized child. 

As covering these practical points and as 
tending to reinstate this beautiful sacrament 
in its place of power as an element of child 
nurture, I suggest the adoption by our 
ehurches of the following simple rule, viz. : 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


All children baptized by our church shal) 
be enrolled as Children of the Church, and may 
so remain under its loving care until eighteen 
years of age, unless they earlier become cov- 
enant members or remove to some other 
church; in the latter case they shall be 
given a certificate of baptism and commended 
to the special care of that church. 

Children resident with us, but baptized else- 
where, may be received into the same relation 
on presenting a certificate of baptism, after 
which their names shall be publicly read and 
entered upon the roll of children of this 
church. 


Reflex Influence of the Forward 
Movement in Maine 


When asked to hold a week of meetings 
with a brother pastor in his church, I ac- 
cepted with many misgivings. It was an un- 
tried experience. But I am thankful that I 
went. The movement was started for the 
benefit of the churches, but I am convinced 
that the blessing to the visiting pastors will 
be great. There is a stimulus in looking a 
new audience in the face. You have brought 
them your best thoughts, therefore you feel 
that you have a word worth speaking. The 
subtle influence of Christian fellowship gives 
you grace and courage. Unharried by the 
multitudinous details of parish work, you 
have the hours for meditation and for prayer. 
You go to the services feeling that the people 
have come expecting something, and a sol- 
emn responsibility mingles with the joy that 
you are God’s messenger. People speak to 
you of help received and that cheers the 
heart. You go back to your own parish with 
new zeal and new power, having yourself 
received a spiritual blessing. H. W. K. 





The Soul after Death 


The following comment by a layman, Mr. 
Dingley of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, on 
Dr. Parkhurst’s recent sermon in which he 
set forth the reasons why he believes in the 
immortability rather than in the immortality 
of the human soul, is interesting as coming 
from a layman who uses his position as a 
journalist to deal frankly and suggestively 
with many of the deepest problems of religion 
and theology: 


Between immortality conditioned on 
righteousness and immortality secured by 
the divine pity and immortality divorced 
from mortality by dying in infancy, the 
theologians are leaving us ina fix. The 
other day we stood at the grave of a 

oung man who had gone wrong and who 

ad died in lamentation of his life. His 
mother was consoled by the man of God 
with the assurances that the human soul 
can never get so far away from God that 
the great burden-bearer and Redeemer 
will not seek the wanderer and bring him 
back to the fold. In that solace the 
mother’s heart was comforted. Who 
shall say that the comfort of the mother 
was not as true to the nature of the 
motherhood and fatherhood of heaven 
as Dr. Parkhurst’s confusion of death 
with annihilation? The isolation of the 
son from the father’s house, as a cer- 
tain parable insists, is never absolute. 
We do not know whether Dr. Parkhurst 
is right; but the faith of humanity yet 
abides in the larger consciousness 
the profounder hope. 
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In and Around New York 


The Coming of a Prussian Prince 


When Prince Henry reaches New York he 
will see the most torn-up city he ever beheld. 
Hardly a street is settled, not alone because 
the underground railroad is building, but be- 
cause numberless business blocks, apartments 
and residences are under construction. New 
York was never before in such shape. The 
yacht Hohenzollern arrived ahead of time and 
has been put into spick and span shape. The 
entertainment is to consist of a dinner, at 
which Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop Pot- 
ter will be guests, the former having gener- 
ously permitted Catholics to eat meat on the 
occasion, even in Lent. Prince Henry is a 
devout Lutheran and belongs to the second 
largest Lutheran congregation in Berlin. 
Though the Prince has been invited to at- 
tend divine service at St. James’s Lutheran 
Church, the fashionable one on Madison Ave- 
nue, it is not known yet if he will do so. 
Society will ignore Lent for a space rather 
than ignore Prince Henry. The admiral of 
his yacht has been called on by Mayor Low 
and has returned the honor. 


Paterson Churches Burned 

Church property to the value of $425,000 
was consumed in the Paterson fire, which 
swept away almost the whole business part 
of the city. The First Baptist, which suffered 
a loss of $35,000 above insurance, was the 
largest Baptist congregation in New Jersey 
and the largest Protestant one in Paterson. 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, another 
totally destroyed, was one of the largest in 
the diocese of Newark. The Park Avenue 
Baptist, St. Mark’s Episcopal and the Second 
Presbyterian were smaller. All found new 
places of worship during the week and held 
regular services last Sunday. The theater 
was secured by one, a hall by another, an 
unused Baptist church by a third and the 
Jewish synagogue by a fourth. All congre- 
gations will rebuild at once, and all, save per- 
haps one, will rebuild on the same down-town 
sites. Paterson promptly declined outside 
aid and, in spite of its terrible losses, sub- | 
scribed $18,000 to meet immediate wants of 
the poor and unemployed. Rev. D.S. Hamil- | 
ton of St. Paul’s was chosen chairman of the 
relief committee, and his parish house was 
turned into a relief depot. 


Chicago Relinquishes Another Baptist Light 

Not satisfied with taking the leading Bap- 
tist minister of St. Louis to succeed Presi- 
dent Faunce at the Fifth Avenue Church, the 
strongest one of Boston to succeed Dr. San- 
ders at Madison Avenue and the leading one 
of Chicago to succeed Dr. Dixon at Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, the Warburton Avenue 
Baptist Church, Yonkers, takes the greatest 
Baptist minister leftin Chicago after Dr. Hen- 
son came East. Warburton Church, Yonk- 
ers, is one of the strongest Baptist churches 
hereabouts. Its new pastor, Dr. W. M. Law- 
rence, comes from Second Church, Chicago, 
where he has been pastor over twenty years. 
He stands in the front rank of able Baptist 
preachers and pastors. 


A Minister’s Generous Gift 

The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
formerly Dr. Cuyler’s, is not falling behind, as 
some have inferred from the action of Dr. 
Gregg in relinquishing $2,000 of his $10,000 
salary. This church raises $10,000 a year 
more for outside purposes than it spends 
upon itself. Its income is about $50,000 a 
year, and it maintains two chapels. Last 
year exceptional expenditures for repairs on 
building had to be incurred, with the result 
that $3,000 had to be made up by the congre- 
gation last Sunday. This amount the congre- 
gation raised, of course; but Dr. Gregg, saying 
he did not preach for salary and only took 





money because it is needful to take it to get 
on, voluntarily reduced his stipend from $10,- 
000 to $8,000. 


Gift to Brooklyn's Public Library 

The most important step in the development 
of New York’s public library system since 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie came recently, when 
the Brooklyn Library, forty or more years a 
prominent institution of the city and borough, 
was formally offered to the city to become a 
part of the public system. This is a gift of 
property and books aggregating in value 
$1,000,000, and will simplify the placing of 
branches of the public library in Brooklyn. 
It was expected that the library of the Long 
Island Historical Society would also be offered 
to the city, but the members voted the other 
day to retain it as a private institution. 


A New Church Home for White Plains 


The congregation at White Plains is in its 
new church building and is rapidly growing. 
The church was organized last October in a 
carpenter shop, but with the assistance of 
managers of the Scarsdale estate has come 
into possession of a fine new $6,000 church. 


Rev. W. D. Street, formerly the assistant of 


Dr. Kittredge at the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church, New York, is pastor. The 
building is in the center of a new and rapidly 
growing neighborhood, fully a mile from any 
other house of worship. Seventy families are 
already connected with the church, which has 
a membership of fifty-nine with 153 scholars 
in the Sunday school. This new congregation 
has already undertaken church extension 
work, holding services ina fire engine house 
about six miles away. Here a Sunday school 
of fifty scholars has been organized. 


What Faith and Works Have Done 

Faith has built up on the Kast Side of Man- 
hattan a promising work during the last nine 
years. Its leader is Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, 
a Presbyterian minister, who has always in- 


sisted that his efforts have been unsectarian, 
which they have been in the sense that he 
never permitted his work to be under denom- 
inational control. Beginning penniless, he 
started first one, then another, and finally a 
third, religious service in halls and vacant 
stores in the churchless field east of Central 
Park in the vicinity of One Hundredth Street. 
He was persenally responsible for all bills, 
prayed and worked and contented himself 
and family with whatever came in over and 
above the needs of the missions. He now 
has five missionaries at work, and recently 
opened a $35,000 building, practically paid for. 
It contains auditorium, rooms for society 
meetings and quarters for workers. The 
preaching is evangelical, and the service 
among the people helpful in physical as well 
as spiritual ways. 
New Work at the University Settlement 
Though Mr. James B. Reynolds has left 
settlement work on the East Side for the more 
public position of private secretary to Mayor 
Low, he retains his keen interest in the Uni- 
versity Settlement, and at the annual meeting, 
just held, was re elected head worker. A new 
feature is a Music House, with a Ditson at its 
head, which gives instruction in vocal class 
work. Its capacity was taken up the opening 
week, and there is alarge waiting list. Classes 
have been smaller this last year at the settle- 
ment, but the workers have been more nu- 
merous and the character of the work done is 
said to have been improved. This and one or 
two other settlements are trying the virtue ef 
educational methods, without religious in- 
fluences or teachings, in the project of leaven- 
ing the lump of shiftlessness and poverty of 
the East Side. Their work prospers. So does 
the work of the settlements that are under 
religious control. It is yet too early to say 
which is the better plan. i ae 





Loveisthe wine of existence.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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The Business Outlook 


Reports from all the large centers indicate 
very clearly that the business of the country 
is gradually expanding, and that the price 
evel is very firm with prospects in several 
directions of further advances. In a word, 
the general trade situation is satisfactory to 
both merchants and manufacturers, and the 
spring season bids fair to be an active one. 
Railroad earnings kéep up their phenomenal 
totals, and it looks as though the crop failures 
last fall would have no material effect on the 
earnings of the railroads affected by such 
grain shortage. The explanation undoubtedly 
is to be found in the widespread prosperity 
which the entire country is enjoying. 

In iron and steel the records are again 
being broken both as regards demand and 
consumption, which accounts for the great 
strength of prices for iron and steel and their 
products. A timely advance in raw cotton 
has stimulated the demand for cotton goods 
and strengthened the prices of the same. 
The advance in cotton ought to have a good 
effect on southern business conditions, which 
of late have been relatively poorer than in 
other sections. Boots and shoes are active 
and the leather market is firm. Cereals hold 
steady, but copper is a shade weaker both 
here and abroad. 

The money market continues easy, and 
funds in the financial centers are abundant. 
The security markets have ruled active and 
strong in Wall Street, but in Boston our stock 
market continues to drag, the weakness in 
amalgamated shares adversely affecting our 
local copper stocks. In New York a spring 
boom in the stock market is being talked, but 
the public as a class still shows an indisposi- 
tion to enter the speculative arena. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 14 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln read the story of the 
lame man healed at the gate of the temple, 
and spoke especially of Peter’s word, “Such 
as I have give I thee.” 

An address was given by Hon. Chester Hol- 
combe, whose varied opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with China and the Chinese have 
fitted him to speak intelligently of the past and 
the future of that empire. His topic was A 
New Departure for Missions in China. 

The especially hopeful field for work today 
is among the women and girls. The old 
women are generally stupid, and what wonder 
when for forty centuries half the population 
have been without cultivation, and have held 
no dignified position except that of mother- 
hood. The girls of the present day show 
marked intellectual power. The Chinese 
have remarkable memory, and the whole 
system of education has tended to develop and 
train this capacity. 

A story of the people shows their wonderful 
record in the past and their possibilities for 
the future. Seventy-five years before Colum- 
bus discovered America sixteen hundred of 
the ablest scholars made an encyclopedia of 
22,780 volumes. As it was too expensive to 
print it, three written copies were made. 
After being carefully preserved for centuries, 
this memorial of ability and industry was de- 


Continued on page 283. 
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REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 


“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 
(Continued from page 282.) 


stroyed by foreign soldiers during the siege of 
Peking, a single volume, number 13, being 
saved by an English soldier. One poet before 
the Christian era wrote 130 volumes. 

The system of Confucius was not a system 
of religion, but of political and social ethics— 
a system which will carry humanity as far as 
is possible without Christianity. The spir- 
itual element was omitted. The life of Con. 
fucius was one of absolute rectitude and con- 
stant consideration for those around him. 

There was no work for women prior to 1868, 
but seeds have been sown during the years 
since that time; girls have gone out from the 
mission schools, and one result of the recent 
fearful upheaval is a tendency towards greater 
development in educating the women. 

The United States is the one nation towards 
which China has neither distrust nor suspi- 
cion, thanks to a Christian President and 
such a Secretary of State as John Hay, and 
ours is the great opportunity to give the help 
she needs ten times as much as ever before. 
Missionary work is the one Western influence 
which has helped, not harmed, China. This 
has been potent in many ways, especially in 
illustrating the proper position for woman. 





In and Around Boston 


A Somerville Installation 


Few pastorates could have a more auspi- 
cious beginning than the exereises inducting 
Rev. R. G. Woodbridge into the leadership of 
the Prospect Hill Church, Feb. 13. Mr. 
Woodbridge comes to Somerville, succeeding 
Secretary Tead of the Education Society, with 
a practical equipment of twenty years’ minis- 
terial service, nearly nine of which were 
spent in his last field, Middleboro. His early 
training having been in the Church of Eng- 
land, special interest attached to his state- 
ments of religious experience and faith, 
which were comprehensive and noticeably 
practical. 

The exercises of installation included a ser- 
mon by Dr. S. H. Virgin on the value, purpose 
and need of the man with a vision. The fel- 
lowship of city and conference was gracefully 
extended by Rev. C. L. Noyes. Dr. MceKen- 
zie charged the candidate out of his own full 
and ripe experience, and Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden brought a helpful message to the 
people. The installing prayer was by Rev. 
Daniel Evans. 


Dr. Boynton at Union Church 

It is four years since Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D., left Union Church for the First 
Church in Detroit, but the large congregation 
that assembled at Union Church last Sunday 
morning shows that his hold upon his former 
constituency and, indeed, upon the city at 
large, is still strong. Many who used to wor- 
ship there returned from their suburban 
churches to greet their old pastor, and the 
half-hour after the service took on the charac- 
ter of alevee. Mrs. Boynton was also warmly 
greeted. 

Dr. Boynton’s subject was the Christian 
Autocrat. Starting with Paui’s words, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content,” he showed how autocracy 
of the spirit involves mastery of one’s pbysi- 
cal and mental relationships and his situa- 
tions and provides a secure hope for the 
future. The sermon was marked by the 
preacher’s characteristic force and pungency. 
A striking passage was one in which he 
declared that the modern minister, if he would 
be true to his own intellectual convictions 
and a real prophet of God, must appreciate 
and give proper utterance to the broader 
thought of the day. “Sometime,” said he, 
“the church will appreciate the toil and sac- 
rifice of its scholars, who are trying to save it 
from intellectual imbecility.” 
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Dr. Boynton must have been gratified by so 
many evidences of present prosperity in 
Union Church. It has just taken up a collec- 
tion of over $550 for the American Board, 
thus securing the salary of Dr. E. L. Bliss of 
China. It has a strong band of loyal workers, 
and its Endeavor and midweek prayer meet- 
ings, its Sunday school and missionary activi- 
ties are marked by as great vitality and 
efficiency as at any former period. , 


Bible Classes for Men 


Two of the speakers announced to address 
the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, on this topic 
were present, Rev. F. O. Cunningham of 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Rev. C. S. Cooper of 
Lynn. The former gave an interesting 
account of a Berachah class in a country 
town, which combined Sunday study with 
week day social and athletic life. Mr. Cooper 
spoke of the class connected with his own 
church and now enrolling 450 members. 
The Bible is the center, but there are attract- 
ive social adjuncts to a very enterprising 
business department. In three years ninety 
men have come from this organization into 
church membership. 


The ‘‘ Tech’? Kommers 


The resolutions condemning beer-drinking 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
became the order of the Minister’s Meeting 
at 11.15 Monday. In spite of the storm there 
was a large and representative attendance. 
Interest in the matter was keen, and the de- 
bate occupied fully an hour. 

There was a general unanimity of opinion 
as to the frankness and Christian spirit of 
President Pritchett’s address of a week ago, 
and no one desired to impugn his motives. 
It was evident, however, that no such Ger- 
man custom could gain approval from the 
leaders of local Congregationalism. A sub- 
stitute resolution was presented by Dr. C. L. 
Morgan, in which co-operation was pledged 
to the president in his efforts to solve the 
student social problem, but expressing fear 
that the use of beer as a deterrent from other 
evils would result disasterously. It urged 
the president to withhold his sanction to its 
use at future gatherings at the institute. 
The discussion upon this resolution was 
finally closed by the passage of the following 
motion, introduced by Rev. W. R. Campbell: 
“It is inexpedient at this time to pass any 
resolution concerning President Pritchett’s 
action in regard to the use of beer in the 
Institute of Technology.” 


The Boston Public Latin School 


The city is justly proud of its Latin school, 
which has sent to Harvard and other colleges 
many men who have become eminent in pub- 
lic life. The list of head masters for the last 
century shows that Dr. Moses Merrill, who 
has lately resigned, held that office longer than 
any other head master during the century. 
He has completed forty-three years of serv- 
ice and twenty-five as head master. The list 
and terms of service are as follows: 


William Biglow, 1805 to 1814, 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 1814 to 1828, 
Frederic Percival Leverett, 1828 to 1831. 
Charles Knapp Dillaway, 1831 to 1836. 
Frederic Percival Leverett, 1836, 
(Reappointed, but died before entering office.) 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, 1836 to 1851. 
Francis Gardner, 1851 to 1876. 
Augustine Milton Gay, 1876. 
(Held office four months.) 
Moses Merrill, 1876 to 1901. 


Brief Pastorates 

Of the one hundred and six Baptist churches 
of the four Boston associations, ninety-one 
have pastors. All except fou teen have come 


into their present positions since the beginning | 


of 1897. Forty-one pastorates are of two years 
or less thus far. Whatever the force of the 
argument which has been urged in favor of 
short terms of pastoral service, the facts sup- 
port it. 
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Church Happenings 


ANDERSON, IND., has celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, with addresses by Dr. D. M. Pratt and Sec, 
E. D. Curtis. It has a membership of 121 and a 
handsome edifice valued, with lot, at $15,000. 
The people celebrated the close of the decade by 
enthusiastically assuming self-support. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Rev. Howell Davies has organ- 
ized a Men’s League and Boys’ Brigade. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plymouth is out of debt for the 
first time since entering its present edifice. 

NORFOLK, Ct., has shown a spirit of Christian 
comity by a gift of $1,000 to the local Methodist 
church. 

Roscokr, N. Y., a new church in care of the Home 
Missionary Society, has improved fts audience- 
room, finished off kitchen and lecture-room in the 
basement and placed a new bell in the tower. 
Rev. J. W. Norris of Sidney has been holding a 
week’s special meetings there. 

St. Louis, Mo., Pilgrim has authorized a com- 
mittee to select and secure a lot for a new build- 
ing west of the present location. 

SAYVILLE, N. Y.—The Endeavorers are pushing a 
stereopticon lecture course, the proceeds to be 
used in improving the parsonage. The pastor, 
Rev. A. F. Newell, has a “ Go-to-church-band”’ 
of forty-two children, eight years old and over, 
pledged to attend the morning service every 
second Sunday, when he gives a practical talk, 
often illustrated by some simple device. The 
Aristow, a social club for young people organized 
by the pastor, is studying early American history. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., First, celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, Feb. 9, in the Jewish synagogue, where 
it worships since its edifice was burned. Six new 
members were received, four on confession. 
One was a son of the pastor; two others, son and 
daughter of the missionary in Africa, Rev. W. E 
Fay. Plans for rebuilding have been decided 
upon. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, has de- 
clined an invitation to consider a larger field, 
believing his duty to lie with his burdened and 
loyal people. 

VENTURA, CAL.—Rey. Enoch Bartlett, who died in 
1897, left $1,270 to be equally divided between 
the A. M. A. and the C. H. M.S. The amount has 
recently become available. 

WaPPING, ©7., is making extensive preparations 
to celebrate her centennial. Money is being 
raised for a new chapel. 

WASHBURN, WIs., has dedicated a new house of 
worship valued, with land, at $7,000. Addresses 
by Secretary Carter, Superintendent Haun and 
Rev. Messrs. S. E. Lathrop and Jobn Gibson, 
former pastors, added interest to the exercises. 
The dedicatory service was prepared by the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. C. H. McIntosh. The church 
has also assumed self-support. 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALCORN, Wo. A., Strang, Neb., to Doniphan. 

ATCHESON, WM. H., Baldwin, Wis.; to Tekoa, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BRISTOL, FRANK L., Uxbridge, Mass., to Candor, 
N.Y. 

BURLEIGH, B. WADE, McGregor, Io., to Park 
Ridge, Ill. Accepts. 

CAMERON, ALICK J., lately of Danby, Vt., to Brown- 
field and Hiram, Me. Accepts, and begins work 
May 1. 

DEAN, FRANK W., Red Cloud, Neb., to McCook. 
Accepts. 

DyER, HENRY B., lately of Seton, N. H., to 
Acushnet, Mass. "Accepts. 

EARL, JAS., lately of Granite Falls, Minn., to West 
Duluth. Accepts, and is at work. 

EwInG, GEo. H., recently of Pao-ting-fu, China, to 
Yarmouth, Mass. Accepts. 

HALL, JOHN C., Sutton, Mass., to Bethany Ch., 
South Portland, Me. 

Harvey, W. R., Sheffield, N. B., to Pt. St. Charles, 
Montreal. Accepts, and ‘. ‘at work. 

JEWETT, GEO. O. (Meth.), to Gage, Curtis and 
surrounding region, Okl. Accepts. 

KELuLey, J. J., to Gay’s Mills and Mt. Sterling, 
Wis. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., formerly of Michigan City, Ind., 
accepts call to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

MARTIN, GEORGE E., formerly of Philadelphia, 
Pa., accepts call to Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass. 
MARSHALL, W. H. A., late of Alton, Ont., to Speed- 

side. Accepts, and is at work. 


WARD’S 
“BLACK DIAMOND ” PENCILS 


An old brand, never otherwise than 
satisfactory. 


50 cts. per doz.; $5.00 per gross 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 











McRoBERTS, THOS., St. Joseph, Mich., to Charlotte. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

MERRIAM, CHas. L.,, Pelham, N. H., declines call 
to Central Ch., Derry. 

MIRICK, EDWARD A., Dryden, N. Y., to Alexan- 
dria, O. Accepts. 

MoorE, ARTHUR A., Chicago Sem., to Rockton, 
Ill. Accepts. 

MorToN, H. A., Canadian Cong. College, to Co- 
bourg, Ont. Accepts. 

RICHARDS, JEHIEL 8., No. Yarmouth, Me., with- 
draws, acceptance of call to become general 
missionary of the Maine Miss. Soc. 

ROBINSON, EDWIN B., Lisbon, Ct., to Grace Ch., 
Holyoke, Mass. Accepts, and begins work at 
once. 

RoBINSsON, RALPH M., Hopkinton, N. Y., to West 
Ch., Guthrie, Okl., and yoked fields. Accepts. 

ROGERS, CLARENCE J., Creighton, Neb., to Olathe, | 
Kan. Accepts. | 

Ropgs, Jas. H., Harvard Divinity Sehool, to be- 
come principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, | 
Mass. | 

Scott, GEORGE W., Cortland, Neb., to Stark, Il. 
Accepts. | 

STEWART, Wo. R., lately of La Harpe, IIL, to 
Rocky Hill, Ct., where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. 





Continued on page 285. 
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National Watch 
Bigin Nat Bog Co. 








INTO MONEY. 


BEST QUALITY 


AMERICAN WILTONS, 


Usually sold at $2.00 to $2.50 per 
yard, marked for this sale to 


1.10, 1.25 
1.50 ver. 


BIGELOW and LOWELL. 


BRUSSELS | 


and other standard makes, usually sold | 
at $1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked | 
for this sale to 


75cm O95 8%, | 








$250,000 *=" 
CARPETS and RUGS 


ARE COMPRISED IN THE 


GREAT MARK-DOWN SALE 


of the JOEL GOLDTHWAIT stock, 
marked at prices which will certainly turn the MERCHANDISE 


It is now proposed to have the old friends and customers of both 
the PRAY and GOLDTHWAIT establishments share in this trans- 
action, and therefore all of these Carpets and Rugs are offered at 


MUCH BELOW THE USUAL RETAIL PRICES and in many in- 
stances BELOW THE ACTUAL COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co. 


PRAY BUILDING, 
646 to 658 Washington St., soyistoa st. 


lately purchased by us and 


ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS 


Much below cost of 
' tie 


importation at, per 
FONG oes 

All goods delivered free of charge 
within 10 miles of the State House. 











To accommodate those customers 
whe are anticipating their future Spring 
purchases, we will store any goods 
free of expense and deliver at the 
convenience of the purchaser. 























HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
a effectual lish Cure without 

internal ine. Proprietors, We EDwanD a 50m, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale © 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥- 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 284 } 


STOOKWELL, Cyrus K., does not accept call to El 
Reno. 

WARFIELD, FRANKE A., First Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
to Milford. 

WARNER, WILLIAM J., Wheaton, IIl., to supply 
Malta. 

Watt, Wm. J., Richmond, Vt., to Vienna and New 
Grand Chain, Ill. Accepts. 

WoopLock, A. L., to Clare, Mich. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BURNHAM, DAVID E., 0. Lovell, Me. Sermon, Rey. 
J.B. Saer. 
HUBBARD, GEO. H., i. Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
Feb.12. Sermon, Rey. Daniel Evans; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. H. E. Barnes, J. N. Lowell, C. M. 
Clark, Charles Clark, O. H. Gates and J. 8. Wil- 
liamson, 
TOOTHAKER, ARCHIE, o. Highland, Kan., Jan. 22. 
Sermon, Rev. W. B. Simmons; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Fitch, J. J. Wilson, J. W. Cone. 
WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., 4. Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass, Feb.13. Sermon, Dr. S. H. 
Virgin; other parts, Drs. Alexander McKenzie, 
J. L. Hill, R. A. Beard, and Rev. Messrs. C. L 
Noyes, W. I. Sweet, R. A. McFadden and Daniel 


Evans. 
Resignations 


EMERY, CLARENCE P., Stowe, Vt., and has en- 
tered newspaper work in Fall River, Mass. 
NICHOLS, JOHN H., Alpha, Park and Altona, Okl. 
ROBINSON, STEPHEN H., Greenfield, N. H.,to take 
effect April 15. 
TRIPLETT, HARRY M., Ainsworth, Neb., after 
three and a half years’ pastorate, to take effect 


April 27. 
Dismissions 
ROBINSON, EDWIN B., Lisbon, Ct. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


FAIRHOPE, ALA., 2 Jan. 13 members. 


Stated Supplies 


GIMBLETT, WM. H., lately of Hankinson, N. D., 
at Amenia. 

HENDERSON, J. E., of Moody Inst., at Inkster, 
N. D., for three mos., with view to pastorate. 

LYMAN, PROF. P. L., Pacific University, at Beaver- 
ton, Ore., for six months. 

TAYLOR, T. A., Chicago, IIl., at Williston, N. D. 


_ Personals 


BEALS, CHAS. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., 
recently received about $150 in money as well as 
other gifts from friends in church and parish. 

DUNNING, MORTON DEXTER, lately of Forest 
Grove, Ore., sailed from Boston on the Common- 
wealth, Feb. 12, for Alexandria. After spending 
about two months in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, 
he will proceed to Japan, where he is to teach in 
the Doshisha University at Kyoto as a missionary 
of the American Board. His wife and infant son 
remain in this country for the present, but expect 
to join him in the fall. On the Friday evening 
previous to his departure he preached at Leyden 
Ch., Brookline, Mass., which has assumed his sal- 
ary.- 

GREELEY, CLARENCE D., recently of Braddock, 
Pa., has severed his connection with the Congre- 
gational denomination and has been admitted to 
the Unitarian Church. 

LYTLE, JAS. A., E. Granby, Ct., has recently under- 
gone an operation for appendicitis. Prof. W. A. 
Mather of Hartford Sem. will supply the pulpit 
until he recovers. 

SAYLES, HAROLD F., Oak Park, II1., will spend a 
short time in Paris, working at the McAll Mis- 
sion and the Y. M.C. A. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., who has been in Europe for several months, 
expects to resume his work about the middle of 
March. His health is perfectly restored. 

Among the members of Clark’s Cruise to the 
Orient, which sailed on the Celtic, Feb. 8, for the 
Holy Land, are the following Congregational 
clergymen: Rev. D. E. Burtner of Swamp- 
scott: Rev. C. W. Carroll of Hough Ave. Ch., 

E Cleveland, 0.; Dr. T. C. Edwards of Kingston, 
Pa., Rev. Lewis Williams of Utica, N. Y.,and Rev. 
W. E. Barton of Oak Park, Ill. 











The Pilot (Roman Catholic) admits that 
the coming of Protestant American Christian- 
ity to the Philippines, as in Mexico, will put 
the Roman shepherds of the flock on their 
mettle and inaugurate an era of greater reli- 
gious, educational and charitable fervor. 








For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., says: 
“It is particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and Joss of appe- 
tite.” Supplies the needed nerve food and strength- 
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The best side 
partner of a 
chafing dish 


—box 





My Wf — MAN)!" 


Keaned ly's 
Oysterettes 


“T he oyster cracker with a taste to it.” 


Sold only in In-er-seal 
packages, with the In- 
er-seal trade-mark de- 
sign in red and white 
on each end of the 
package. 

National Biscuit Company. 
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Strength 
Saving 





The Fullest Fruition of 


Typewriter Invention 


Light 


Running 


Long 
Wearing 


Sn ine ES 


THE NEW MODEL DENSMORE 


Is the only typewriter that satisfies the connoisseur. 7 unexampled new improvements. 
Iustrated booklet sent free. 


United Typewriter and Supplies Co. 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Opp. Old South Church 








SWEET PEAS 


P 
White, Pink, Scarlet, 
. The4 sorts for lic. 





White, 
Sendorent Scarlet. 


8 t Peas— 
Bush in Bask form with. 


out support. Striped, Lav- 
nae and Brown-red. The 3 corte for 10c, 
‘All 12 sorts, one packet each for 20c., postpaid. 
OUR GREAT C CAL UE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, and Rare New Fruits, 
pages, profusel ‘illustrated, oe colored plates, ree 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 








ening tonic. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send for 
Cutalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


OHUROM BELLS, PEALS AND ChistBS, 
OF LAKE A eae woo COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B.W.VANDUZEN OO., Cincinnati. 


INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
SD learn of the superior merits of 

this service. Add Thomas 
Commun on ic Co., Box 338 ,o. 
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In Various Fields 


New Grooves and Old in the Suf- 
folk South 


In defense of the much abused term “rut” 
this word is offered: According to Webster, 
antiquity is not its very nature. It is not 
necessarily destructive of life and efficiency ; 
it’s a mighty valuable factor generally; it is 
not peculiar tothe church. A railroad track, 
a fruit trellis,a telephone wire, the routine 
of a business house, the method of the school- 
room, the good habits of a saint and the plan 
ef asermon are examples of widely differing 
ruts. In the churches of the Suffolk South 
Conference we have old ruts and new, and 
both kinds work well. 

A new groove has been made in the work- 
ing of Phillips Church, South Boston, by 
renting a building fora Parish Chapter House. 
This provides a home for a club of about 
thirty boys and young men, whose ages range 
from sixteen to thirty. The rent is not met 
from the income of Phillips Church, but is 
paid by those who use the house—the mem- 
bers of the club, the matron and the church’s 
efficient assistant pastor, Rev. Percy H. Ep- 
ler, who lives in the house and is chiefly re- 
sponsible for its care. A reading-room and 
games are provided. Already the movement 
has large promise of.social and religious suc- 
cess. 

Some old ruts are being followed in the Sec- 
ond Church, Dorchester. Such ancient agen- 
cies as the young ladies’ missionary meeting, 
the Sabbath school teachers’ meeting, the cot- 
tage prayer meeting are still efficiently used. 
It does one good to see the names in print. 
The weekly offering is another old rut, which 
serves to carry annually a large sum of con- 
secrated money to various forms of charitable 
work. Twenty-two objects last year received 
the benevolence of this honored church, 
nearly $9,500. Fifty-seven additions on con- 
fession and a net gain of forty-three members 
during 1901 are two among rewards of the 
Second Church’s preference for some old ruts. 
In the line of new work we may note that 
$5,000 has been spent in repairs and the Sun- 
day school has presented Mr. W. Q. Wales 
with a beautiful silver loving cup, in recogni- 
tion of his ten years’ service as superintend- 
ent. Dr. Little, the pastor, has our congratu- 
lations and good wishes as he enters upon 
his fourteenth year of service in this church, 
which popularly bears his name. 








MUST BE SHOWN. 
Coffee Drinkers Require Proof. 


When persons insist on taking seme kind 
of food or drink that causes disease, it is not 
fair to blame a Doctor for not curing them. 

Coffee keeps thousands of people sick in 
spite of all the Doctor can do to cure them. 

here is but one way to get well. That is to 
quit coffee absolutely; a = help will be to 
shift over to Postum Foo Coffee. 

A case of this kind is illustrated by Mrs. E. 
Kelly, 233—8th Avenue, Newark, N.J., who 
says: “I have been ailing for about eight 
years with bilious trouble and indigestion. 

very Doctor told me to give up coffee. 
laughed at the idea of coffee hurt me, un- 
til about three years ago I was en very 
net and had to have a Doctor attend me regu- 
arly. 

The Doctor refused to let me have coffee, 
but prescribed Postum Food Coffee. I soon 
got to making it so well that I could not tell 
the difference in taste between Postum and 
~ one — ean 

D mprove t away and have 
osu a bilious spell since Guin up cof- 
fee and taking on Postum. hen I started I 
weighed 109 pounds, now I weigh 130. M 
friends ask what has made the change and, 
of course, I tell them it was leaving off coffee 
and taking up Postam. 

I know husband will never go back to the 
old-fashioned coffee so. You can use my 
name if you print letter, for I am not 
ashamed to have the public know just what I 
have to say about Postum and what it has 
done for me.” 





Both old and new ruts are followed in Dr. 
Allbright’s church—the Pilgrim of Dorches- 
ter. In many respects this is a typical mu- 
nicipal suburban church, i. e., a suburban 
church within the political city. When Dr. 
Allbright was installed here, more than twelve 
years ago, the service was held in what is 
now the chapel. Compared to the present, it 
was a day of weakness. During the twelve 
years just past 612 persons—an average of 
more than fifty each year—have been added. 
The present membership is 460, only twenty- 
five being absent, every one of whom is known 
and accounted for. In the last ten years 
$50,000 have been paid on the church debt. 
The indebtedness is now $10,000, nearly all 
of which is pledged and payable within the 
next fourteen months. The church annually 
raises for all purposes between $13,000 and 
$15,000. Of this amount $5,000 have been de- 
voted to the debt fund and the remainder to 
local support and benevolence. All this is 
the more remarkable and praiseworthy when 
one recalls that the Romsey Chapel, which 
will soon be a flourishing independent church, 
has been fostered. by Pilgrim Church, which 
will heartily give up probably more than fifty 
families and seventy-five members to the new 
movement. 

In achieving these results some new grooves 
used by this stirring church and pastor are: 
a, Young Men’s Club, which discusses civic 
affairs and promotes sociability; a Church 
Tennis Club, which has its court on the 
church grounds and includes in its number 
fifty young people; a Fraternal Association 
of 100 men. In case of sickness, want or 
death it pays out benefits. Its strength and 
helpfulness commend it. These compara- 
tively unusual agencies show that a family 
church may be institutional in the best 
sense of the term without advertising the 
fact, and may also do much in the modern 
city to solve the pressing problems of “the 
boys and the men.” 

Old ruts followed are: strong preaching on 
Biblica! themes, good chorus and congrega- 
tional singing, the prayer meeting, with an 
average attendance of 135, two large Endeavor 
Societies, a Sunday school of 450 doing fine 
service, the church well organized, but not 
over-organized, and having efficient mission- 
ary, temperance and correspondence commit- 
tees. To all this must be added, as a large 
element, the fine self-sacrifice and superb 
leadership of Dr. Allbright. To him Boston 
and the community owe it that the saloon has 
been kept out of Dorchester, that cleanliness 
and virtue have been maintained against odds 
sometimes overwhelming. Pilgrim Church 
stands at a strategic point and has been infiu- 
ential in shaping the destiny of the whole 
section about Upham’s Corner. Dr. All- 
bright has discovered its needs and has ral- 
lied the forces that have gone in to possess 
the land. He Has been conspicuous in the 
battle against the saloon, in the widening of 
Columbia Road and in other improvements in 
the neighborhood. No matter how great the 
burden or the discouragement, he has never 
faltered. Few men, without applause, move 
so quietly through the years, winning victory 
after victory, asking neither promotion nor 
recognition, turning a deaf ear to calls offer- 
ing far larger compensation. His people are 
held together as a unit. Had not this been 
so, there could have been no such achieve- 
ments as mark the record of Pilgrim Church. 

These are ruts, old and new, in only a few 
churches of our conference. We believe that 
there is enough in such facts as have been 
chronicled to justify earnest dissent from the 
conclusions of a specious essayist in a great 
daily a few months ago, who described the 
modern church as “chaotic and inconsequen- 
tial.” F. W. M. 





Phillips Exeter Academy has received from 
Dr. Abner L. Merrill of Boston a fine building, 
suitable for administrative purposes, valued 
at $30,000. 
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REWARD OF MERIT. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty 
million it is a desperate struggle to se- 
cure even a recognition for a new article, 
to say nothing of achieving popular favor, 
and yet within one year Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, the new catarrh cure, has met 
with such success that today it can be 
found in every drug store throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

To be sure, a large amount of advertis- 
ing was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but every one familiar with the 
subject knows that advertising alone 


never made any article permanently suc- 
cessful. It must have in addition abso- 
lute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a 
marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, because, as oneof the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient 
catarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, 
and are given to little children with en- 
tire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger of Covington, Ky., 
says: “I suffered from catarrh in my 
head and throat every fall, with stoppage 
of the nose and irritation in the throat, 
affecting my voice and often extending 
to the stomach, causing catarrh of- the 
stomach. I bought a fifty-cent package 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my drug- 
gist’s, carried them in my pocket and 
used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared my head and throat 
was certainly remarkable. I had no ca- 
tarrh last winter and spring, and consider 
myself entirely free from any catarrhal 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison of Wheeling, W. 
Va, writes: “I suffered from catarrh 
nearly my whole life, and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the win- 
ter. My brother, who was cured of ca- 
tarrha! deafness by using Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets, urged me to try them so much 
that I did so, and am truly thankful for 
what they have done for myself cad my 
children. I always keep a box of the 
tablets in the house, and at the first ap- 

rance of a cold or sore throat we nip 
it in the bud, and catarrh is no longer a 
household affliction with us.” 

Full-sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at ali drug- 


ts. 
Send for book on cause and cure of 
catarrh, mailed free. Address, F. A. Stu- 
art Co., Marshall, Mich. 





NOTICE 


THE committee on church extension, appointed at 
1 buset ral Association, will give 


¢ , Rev. Jam 
Feb. 27. Hours will be 
order of application. 
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From the City of Spindles 


Rev. E. V. Bigelow has completed the first 
year of his pastorate at Eliot Church. To the 
great satisfaction of its many friends, he has 
proved thoroughly qualified for his position 
and has continued the lines of action along 
which Dr. J. M. Greene had so long con- 
ducted the church. The additions have been 
twenty three, making the membership 469. 
The need of better facilities for the Sunday 
school is urgent and plans have been pre- 
pared for enlargement and renovation of the 
lower story at an expense of $8,000. In ac- 
cordance with its custom, the society will 
secure this before beginhing the work. Find- 
ing that the ladies were talking of a fair to 
raise the $500 which they pledge toward this, 
the pastor suggested that the device known 
as a “cash calendar” be tried instead. By 
this a leader, representing the year, chooses 
twelve assistants, who are the months, and 
these, by the help of “ weeks,’’ secure the 
“days.” Each pledges ten cents a month, 
thus securing the necessary sum while doing 
away with the labor and questionable de- 
vices of afair. Theplan necessarily involves 
a strengthening of social ties. Believing 
heartily in the power of song in worship, the 
pastor has secured the help of Prof. H. P. 
Chelius, director of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, in organizing a chorus of over fifty, 
who receive training at the expense of the 
church. 

First Trinitarian also rejoices in a success- 
ful year. Of forty-eight new members forty- 
one were received on confession. This is one 
of the few churches able to meet its expenses 
without borrowing or personal solicitation to 
meet a deficiency. Rev. G. F. Kenngott in- 
spires all with his own enthusiasm for the 
church; and the current receipts for the year, 
$6,529, have not only paid the running ex- 
penses, but have added $1,892 to the building 
fund for payment of the house of worship. 

Kirk Street is happy in the coming of Dr. 
G. E. Martin. The reception to him and his 
wife was not only a welcome to a new church, 
but a welcome back to the denomination of 
his early ministry to one whose recent serv- 
ice has been in the Presbyterian fold at St. 
Louis and Philadelphia. While at the former 
point he gave much time and thought to the 
promotion of educational work, being chair- 
man of the committee that looked after the 
interests of Presbyterian colleges and schools 
throughout Missouri. Few clergymen enter 
upon a new work under more promising con- 
ditions than Dr. Martin has in his strong and 
thoroughly united church, with its large con- 
gregation. 

Among the most successful of our suburban 
churches is that at Tewksbury, whose pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Yeoman, possesses the faculty of 
bringing things to pass, with a wisdom which 
avoids offending sensitive souls. The popula- 
tion, exclusive of the state almshouse, is not 
far from 2,000, scattered over considerable 
area. In the effort to make the church meet 
the needs of the community the Twentieth 
Century Club has been organized, which of 
necessity meets in the Congregational church 
and is dependent upon church property and 
services. But, by avoiding the name Congre- 
gational and by the discretion of its guiding 
spirits, it has united all elements, has reached 
a membership of 150 and has become a potent 
influence in shaping public sentiment and 
guiding town action toward local improve- 
ments. Eight meetings a year are held, and 
the cost has been kept within the annual fee 
of $2 per member. A substantial supper is 
served and the expenses of speakers are paid. 
Among speakers this winter have been Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston, Dr. F. A. 
Warfield of Lowell and Prof. G. E. Gay of 
Malden. Not a few scattered communities, 
lamenting the absence of city opportunities, 
could wisely learn of this well-managed and 
economical club how to enlarge their privi- 

leges, broaden their horizon, increase their 
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mutual service and promote civic welfare. 









Sometimes it is necessary for a church to sup- 
press its personality to serve the public weal. 
Rev. G. R. Hewitt, who supplied Eliot 
Church for nearly two years during the ill- BIGGER BOX 
ness of Dr. Greene, has accepted a call to West 
Medway and entered upon his new work. SAME PRICE 
His departure is sincerely mourned by his 
ministerial brethren, who had become warmly 
attached to him, and by many friends in the 
churches whose pulpits he has supplied. 
West Medway is certainly fortunate in its 

































































new pastor. G. H. J. 

Here and There in New Hampshire THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
South Church, Cencord, sustains a busi- Brilliant. Clean, 

ness men’s conference, meeting directly after j i 

the morning service. One of our judges pre- Easi ly App lied, 

sides. Interesting papers on timely topics Abs olutel 

are followed by discussion. It is hoped that ae Odorless 


many not connected with the Sunday school 

will become permanently interested. Money 

has been raised to purchase a new organ for a LIQUID- 

the audience-room, to cost $8,0000r more. The 

present one has been in use thirty-three BETTER YET! { T 
FIRE PROOF !! \| 





years. 
Stratham has hung in its vestry a portrait 

of the former pastor, Rev. Daniel Greene. It 

is the gift of Mrs. S. J. Sinclair. The close 


of the first year of the present pastorate sees } 
all debts paid. MENEELY & CO. nares 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 


Continued on e 288. ‘ CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, é&c. 
pag The Old Meneely Foundry, Ketab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 























A Regular Full-Size Package 
For You to Try 
At Our Expense . | 


We tell you what we think about Malt Breakfast Food, but that isn’t half Ty 
as convincing as one spoonful of the real food at your table. q 

We know you will like Malt Breakfast Food—we know you will find it 1 
tastes good and is nourishing. It contains all the food-value of nature’s 
great food grain, wheat, acted upon and made 
easily soluble by the natural digestive agent, = 
malt diastase. It thus combines malt and 
wheat in a delicious, nutritious, easily prepared 
breakfast cereal. 

Malt Breakfast Food is good for everybody, 
everywhere, at all times, but rises to its highest 
usefulness when used by growing children, 
brain workers, and nervous people of sensitive 
digestions. 

Write us today and we will send, free of 
all expense to you, an order on your grocer for 
a regular sized package. We want you for your 
good, and ours, to use Malt Breakfast Food, : 
and we know you will use it if you try it. ete i 

THE MALTED CEREALS CO. cS 48 
Dept. B, BURLINGTON, VT. i 


“1 Just Love Malt Breakfast Food” i 3 
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In New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 287.) 


North Hampton has celebrated the centen- 
nial of the settlement of Rev. Jonathan 
French, D. D., with commemorative addresses 
and other appropriate exercises. The fifty- 
five years of his pastoral service are still viv- 
idly remembered and greatly honored through- 
out this region. 

Surry, with only 250 people and a church 
membership of only thirty-five, supports pub- 
lic worship, keeping up with the spirit of the 
times. With encouragement and help from 
First Church, Keene, it has recently spent 
nearly $500 in repairs. The people worked 
heartily together under the enthusiastic lead- 
ership of Rev. W. F. Whitcomb. Rededica- 
tion exercises were recently held, and the 
church began the new year with a renovated 
and attractive house of worship. 

A bronze tablet costing $300 has been un- 
veiled in the Newport church in memory of 
Deacon Dexter Richards and his wife, Louisa 
Hatch Richards. It is a beautiful testimonial 
to perpetuate the worth of those who in for- 
mer years did much for the welfare of church 
and town. 


Among the Seminaries 
HARVARD 


The Summer School in Theology will be 
held July 1-18. The subject under discus- 
sion will be Current Problems in Theology. 
Lecturers will come from the University of 
Chicago, Oberlin, Northwestern University 
and Oxford, as well as from the Harvard fac- 
ulty of theology. About ninety students, 
representing twelve denominations, attended 
last summer. Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover 
Seminary, during the second half-year, will 
give a course on comparative religion. Dr. 
E. C. Moore of Providence, R. I., recently 
called to fill the Parkman professorship in 
theology, entered upon his work at the begin- 
ning of the second half-year. Dean Peabody 
is at the University of Chicago during the 
midyear examination period, serving as uni- 
versity preacher. H. 


HARTFORD 


In every institution the winter term is the 
proverbial season of the most concentrated 
routine work, and Hartford is no exception. 
Yet much of special interest has been given 
in lectures outside the regular curriculum. 
Prominent among these was the discriminat- 








FRESH AND STRONG. 
Feed That Sends One Along. 


“T found a food at last that I could work 
on and that would keep me fresh and strong. 
I have been a school teacher for eleven years, 
and every year toward the last have felt more 
or less worn out, and have been bothered 
particularly with my stomach and serious 
constipation. 

Last year I used Grape-Nuts regularly at 
both morning and eveni meals and the 
result was really wonderful. I have been 
entirely cured of the troubles spoken of, and 
don’t know what it is to take a dose of physic 
any more. The old nervousness and sleep- 
lessness have gone. No more do I lie awake 
nights until my brain is in a whirl. Now 
I sleep all night long like a healthy child. 

I was the only teacher out of fourteen, in 
our public school, who did not miss a day on 
account of sickness during the last session. 
I have been able to do more hard studying 
than ever before, and took up the teachers’ 
state reading work, completed the course and 

ed a successful examination at the last 
nstitute. 

Grape-Nuts in my case has proved the truth 
of the assertion that it is a brain and nerve 
builder. I would especially recommend it 
for tired, over-worked school teachers, or any 
other brain worker.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is far wiser to build up health and 
strength naturally with food than to crutch 
along on some kind of medicine and let the 
disease finally do its work. 





ing yet popular address on the Ethical 
and Sociological Effects of Mohammedanism, 
given in the Carew course by Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of the Philadelphia press, whose large 
and intimate acquaintance with Moslem man- 
ners and customs specially fitted him to treat 
this subject. The seminary was happy, also, 
in the visit of the donor of its superb hymnol. 
ogy collection, Mr. Silas H. Paine of New 
York, and listened with interest to his ad- 
dress upon the Methods of Utilizing Hymns 
for Public Worship, an address which grew 
out of a sympathetic study of our greatest 
and best hymns. 

Many of the lectures have grouped them- 
selves about the missions course. Early in 
the term Rev. H. P. Beach, educational secre- 
tary of the student volunteer movement, gave 
a four hours’ course on Mission Study in the 
Home Church. In this connection should be 
mentioned three lectures on the Principles 
and Methods of Home Missions, by Dr. J. B. 
Clark, secretary of the C. H. M. S., given at 
the close of last term. Early in February Dr. 
R. E. Speer of New York spoke to a large au- 
dience in the seminary chapel upon the Polit- 
ical Aspect of Christian Missions in Asia. 
Mr. L. D. Wishard has also visited the sem- 
inary in the interest of the forward move- 
ment, and as a result of his conference with 
the students an increased number of men will 
do deputation work among the churches. A 
delegation of more than thirty-five has been 
formed to attend the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Toronto. 

Outside the regular missions courge the stu- 
dents have been doing excellent work in their 
mission study classes. Last term completed 
a thorough course in home missions, and two 
classes are about to enter new lines of study 
—one in missionary biography, another in 
missionary geography, using Mr. Beach’s re- 
cently published Geography of Protestant 
Missions, a real compendium of missionary 
knowledge. 

In the pedagogies course Professors Pease 
and Hazlett of the Springfield Bible Normal 
College are continuing their lectures, and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, traveling secretary of the 
International Sunday Schoo! Association, h 
conducted a round table. 3. 


YALE 


Prof. L. O. Brastow has been confined to 
his home for a few weeks by sickness. Dur- 
ing his absence Rev. W. J. Mutch of New 
Haven has been giving a course of lectures 
on Christian pedagogy. Prof. E. L. Curtis, 
after an illness of ten weeks, has returned to 
his classroom work. Mr. W. J. Moulton, in- 
structor in Hellenic Greek and Syriac, is con. 
ducting the courses in Chicago Theological 
Seminary formerly given by Prof. G. H. Gil- 
bert. The Senior address by Mr. A. L. Mc- 
Kenzie was on Evolution and the Future Life. 
The Leonard Bacon Club has had these sub- 
jects for recent debates: Resolved, that He- 
brew should be made an elective in theological 
seminaries; that the Chinese Exclusion Bill 
now before Congress should be adopted. At 
the close of the debate on making Hebrew an 
elective the students, by a rising vote, de- 
clared their belief in the affirmative by a 
majority of eight. Professors Porter and 
Torrey dwelt on the many difficulties of the 
problem. Recent university preachers have 
been Dr. C. Cuthbert Hall of New York and 
Dean Hodges of Cambridge. Ww. D. B. 


OBERLIN 


Rev. C. M. Sheldon gave anfafternoon lec- 
ture Feb. 6, and in the evening spoke to a 
crowded house at a union meeting of First 
and Second Churches. Others who have 
spoken recently in Oberlin are Mr. H. W. 
Mabie, Mr. Jacob Riis and Dr. E. A. Steiner. 
A delegation of six) students and one pro- 
fessor will represent the seminary at the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention at Toronto. The 
first semester ended Feb. 8, and the secon 
began the following Tuesday. 0. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same ap sing I purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion; it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 2 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; oF, are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form o 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with wong 3 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 
Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
“@ofor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 

physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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. Minnesota Church Disbands 


\ council called by Morley Chureh, Duluth, 
t. advise in reference to the proposal to 
disband, gathered lately. Representatives of 

;iymouth, Park Avenueand Pilgrim Churches 

of Minneapolis, Pilgrim of Duluth, and 
( rookston met with the state superintendents 
of home missions and Sunday school work. 

The council found deep discouragement and 
an apparently unanimous desire to give up 
the Congregational connection in order to 
hand the enterprise over to the First M. E. 
Chureh, Duluth, which agrees to assume all 
financial obligations. Questions were freely 
asked and frankly answered. Itappeared that 
nearly as much money had been invested in 
the enterprise by Congregationalists outside 
the church as by its members and attendants. 
It was evident to the council that the church 
lacked a sufficiently strong nucleus of Con- 
gregational people. 

The church was advised to postpone indefi- 
nitely the resolution to disband. Fear was 
expressed that the people would not find in 
the Methodist connection the anticipated 
peace and enlargement. Help was promised 
from the Church Building Society sufficient 
totake up the mortgage of $1,450. Should 
this advice not be acted on, the council in- 
sisted that the church should pay back $300 
contributed from the estate of the father of 
Pres. J. H. Morley, besides the amount re- 
ceived from the Church Building Society. 

The next evening the church considered the 
council’s advice. A motion to accept received 
but five votes out of the twenty-five present. 
The others voted to disband March 1, and in- 
structed the trustees to dispose of the prop- 
erty, paying all claims. The church is there- 
fore lost to the denomination. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that in its new form it may have a 
more prosperous career. 

The growth of the city has not beenas great 
as was anticipated when Morley Church was 
founded. Considerable outside financial aid 
has been needed from the first and would be 
necessary for along time to come. The loss 
to our denomination is therefore more appar- 
ent than real. A. M. 





The results just published of a rejigious 
canvass of Fall River, made in November by 
700 workers, show Roman Catholics 11,348 
families ; Baptists stood second with 1,774. Of 
the 107,659 individuals in the city, 11,894 are 
in Sunday schools, beside 706 in the home 
department. 





Home Missionary Fund 


A Friend of The Congregationalist, Hollis- 
TOM, MASS... .c ccc. scncccccavcvcccscceccesccces $ 
srightom, M@SS.....+.-++e+seeeeee ot me 

Miss A. J. Kelsey, Dover, N. H 

Miss F’s 8. 8. Class, Wellfleet, Mass......... 











Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








QUEREAN—PACKARD-—In Syracuse, N. Y., Feb, 6, by 
E. N. Packard, D.D., father of the bride, assisted by 
Rey. F. A. §. Storer, Edmund Chase Querean of 

Brookings, 8. D., and Elizabeth Ford Packard. 


— 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 











KANAGY—In Long Beach, Cal., Dec. 12, Rev. J. J. 
Kanagy, aged 86 yrs. 

KENT—In Worcester, Mass., Feb. 5, Mrs. Clarissa Wat- 
son Kent, widow of Samuel W. Kent, aged 88 yrs., 11 
mos., 20 dys. 


WILLIAM E. FROST 
Died in Boston, at his home, 162 Charles Street, Jan. 
19, William E. Frost, aged seventy-seven years. In the 
eath of Mr. Frost there disappeared one who has lon 
een a familiar figure in the social and religious life of 
the old West End. He was one of a large family of 





rothers and sisters, who were formerly connected with 
1e old Bowdoin Street Church, but now for nearly forty 
\ears have been identified with the Mt. Vernon Church. 
ile was the last survivor of those who for more than 

xty years have occupied the homestead on Charles 
Street. 

Mr. Frost’s life was characterized by a rare spiritual 
eauty, exhibiting the finer significance of the word 
grace.” He was modest and retiring by nature, but 





e strong and steadfast virtues of the man could not be 
idden. they shone out, but it was without obtrusive- 
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ness. Teer, appeared in his greeting, his smile and his 
open kindliness. A keen vision for the etcrnal reali- 
ties would see that he was walking with God as he 
moved along the street. His neighbors knew and hon- 
ored the reality of his spiritual life. He was “ mani- 
fest” as one of the “sons of God.” Deep was the inter- 
est he felt in the Mt. Vernon Church and the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. Almost his 
last act was characteristic. He died early in the morn 
ing of the day on which the annual collection was to be 
taken for the American Board. He was prepared for it, 
though he knew thit he could not personally join in the 
yublic offering. So he gave direction to his nephew to 

ke from his purse his customary gift, and in his stead 
to be present and add it to the collection. His hand was 
scarcely cold when the plate passed to bis sert in the 
church—but his offering was there. The act gave a new 
significance to those words of the writer of the epistie 
to the Hebrews, * These also died in faith.” 





*s 

Meetings and Events to Come 

BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston’ 
Feb. 24, 10.30 a. M. Subject, Some Proposais for In 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration ; speaker, Hon 
H. G. Wadlin. 

NEW YORK CLERICAL UNIon,; United Charities Bulid- 
ing, Feb. 24, 11 A. M. Subject, The Study of Ado- 
lescence in Religious Work; speaker, A. H. McKenney, 
Ph. D., Sec. N. Y. State 8. S. Association. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch. 
Feb. 24, 10.30 a. M. Subject, The Adaptability of 

so to Present Day Needs; speaker, C, F. Swift, 


KANSAS CITY MINISTERIAL UNION. Subject, Author- 
ity and Conscience ; speaker, C. W. Backus, D. D. 
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what lamp chim- 
| neys are for? i 
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some accident hap- 


pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to \i 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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What DR. NOYES, of Newton Center, says about the 
Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 
g | 
* The church felt a natural reluctance to lay aside its ancient service, endeared by many 
hallowed associations. But after candid discussion, the individual cups were adopted by a } 
vote practically unanimous, and have been used with increasing satisfaction. a 


“While there may be some who would have preferred not to make the change, I hear no 
regrets expressed ; and I notice that some who formerly refrained from the cup now share in 


the whole communion service. 
“The equipment which you furnished us 


A sample set loaned to any church interested for use at one communion service. 









is satisfactory in all respects.” 
EDWARD M. NOYES. 
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2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
«+ «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- | 
ance day ana night. 














“Now is the Winter 








- BOSTON and CHICAGO 





of Our Discontent” 


—almost over. Spring cleaning will soon 
confront the ladies. What to do with the 
old carpet—‘‘ That is the question.’”’ Haye 
it made into a Rug. 








Write for particulars, 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 
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Giant Strides by a 
Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 2 13 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over . . 58 Millions 
ASSETS, end of 1901, over. . . . 2... we. 48 Millions 
LIABILITIES, less than. . . . .. .. . . £2 Millions 
Se ek Fes T Millions 
INCOME, during 1901, nearly. . . . . . .. 29 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over . . 8 Millions 


Policies in Force nearly 45 Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 


$703,000,000 


SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


More Than One Million Families 


A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ 
interests are the chief considerations. 


Write for Information to Dept. 59 


| THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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